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. _ ^ INTRODUCTION 

^ This is the third compilation of a publication dealing with audiovisual 
materials for impaired, disabled, an3 handicapped '-per sons developed through 
various projects sponsored- by the American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. The fl^st, produced- and distributed in 1966 by 
the Project onr Recreation and Fitness for the MentalJ.y ^letarded, dealt^ en- 
tirely with films on physical education and recreation programs involving . ' . 
mehtally retarded pe"rsons. In May 1^973, Physical Education- and Recreation 
tor the Handicapped: Information and Research Utilizatfon Center.' .(IRUC) 
developed apd distributed the first Annotated Listing of Films on Physical w 
Education and Recreation for Inflpaired, Disabled, and Handicapped Persons * 
Th'is^is an update and Expansion of the 1973 publication. An additional 191 
entries suppj.em'ent 123 listings included in the 1973 publication; a total 
of listings ate included in this publication. 

Inclusions from several related and ancillary^arfeas have been added to * 
(his -edition o^ the'^ub'licatiott. Films atid media presentations about * 
specific handicapping' cpnditions, ^driver <e^ucation and tr'aining, transportation 
and mobility concerns, atid {lealth topics are included. Appropriate films and 

'relevant media not specifically designed' for per^&Qns'" who work With ^impaired, 
disabled, or handicapped persons 'are againi include^s^With current emphasis, 
on nprinalization least restrictive enviromnents , ^d ^ntajjistreaming designed 
to include individuals in^ tegular programs and activities ^T&gardl§ss of type ^ 

'on severity of handicapping conditions, this type inclusa^ori isMmperat ive . 
Many a-ctivities and apiproaches shown, concepts stressed, and lessons taught are 
applicable to and\useful for personnel who work with special groups in f-egular 
or special settings. Films marked-,Vith an * ar^.not" specif ically for 'or with 
individuals having any identifiable handicapping condition. Those marked with 
** have Jjeen designed for and/or can be used with participants themselves. 

This publication, is more than a listing or summary of audiovig^ual material 
and media persentations. Each summary has imj^ications and application* for 
programs; concepts are presented along^ith helpful information and appropriate 
factual data. Contents provide educational inf^jrmation and materials to deal 
with issues, problems, priorities, ani other factors o£ aoncern to personnel in 
the field. In reviewing summaries ^f or films and related materials each readef 
should be able to glean additional, relevant, and appropriate informatj^Dn and"* 
factual data about areas of interest'. - \ 

' • ' • ' ^ t <^ / " 

Each film or media presentation is* appropriate for specific audifences or * 

groups. Professional persons' who deal with impaired, disabled, and handicapped 
persbns, physij::al educator^, in general, ada^)ted specialists in particular*, com- 
munity and therapeutic recreation personnel, general ^d special educatsors, 
volunteers, parents, and the general public will all find these films "informa- 
tive, interesting, educational, and useful. Many films are' appropriate ^fot. 
viewing by classes in ii^icine, nursing, 'psychology, social work, arid ^f or \ 
clergymen. Others are ufeful for those involved in the public or mental health 
flep.ds or in Welfare and rehabilitation work. S6me can be u6ed.wit;h high 
school classes and during career -days or college nights. Films can be used in 
programs or ^f ilm theatres at conferences, convent i\jns , workshops, clinics,* 
institutes, seminars, orientation sessions^ inservice and preservice programs'. ^ 

f f 
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Because of focus and direction of specific films aW individual differences 
of persons involved in various fields that serve impaired ,/ disabled , and handicapped 
persons, each film mus,t be previewed before^ use. No, single film or media presenta- 
tion will be- helpful or satisfactory for everyone. . Thos^ which are appropriate 
for some will not meet ne^ds of others. That which appeils to one will not appeal 
to another; effective apprtiaches Tor some will be ineffective for others. Films^ 
cannot be selected and used on the basis ofc titles,' brt)j4d generalisations, and 
generic categorical labels, films must zero-in on characteristics , traitfe, 
abilities, and limitations of participants itv specif ic/programs, and of personnel 
who view them to help improve serA^ices to impaired, disabled, and handicapped • 
Persons. Basic principles and rationale for whitfh spy&cific activities and approaches 
ara developed must be adapted and applied to other 



situations and circumstances—- 



those which speaifiaally adn front the viewer — to obt 
film. . / 



rin > greater value ^om each 



Questions about borrowing y renvingy or purchasing specific films or media 
presentations should be directed to the organizatjon^ or distributor listed for 
each ipem. Information abgut costs for purchase And /or rental is not provided 
for all listings; this information was not avilaple for all materials reviewed. 
^verij inclusion in this guide has been personnatjly 'pv^viewed by at least one IRUC 
staff member. Accura9y of information about soArcep and availability was verified 
for new entries; no changes have been , made in yistiygs from the 19 7\3 'publication. 

Contents have been indexecTso that users/ca^i mote easily and readily locate 
films and media presentations related to spe^fic areas of interest. The first 
123" summaries are taken verbatem from the 19/3 8;uide;^ others have ,been addeci at ^ 
thijS time. The*" index (pp. 115 - 118) presentfe keHiescriptors listed alphabeti- 
cally; specific films and media presentations are listed sequentially for each 
dpscijiptor,. ^ ^ ' / • % • ^ 

Additional sources of filmsanS other /audio>jisual materials are included so 
interested readers can obtain inf org\ation/about other aspects of programi<ig in 
these areas for impaired, disabled, and Waridicapped persons. University ,^ regional, 
state,. and local audiovisual jdx ma.Kerialfi centers, information systems, commercial 
and semi-commercial^ distributors, local /libraries^, and public health agencies are 
helpful' in providing information about Jhaterials of this type. Organizations and 
^agencies such as National Association tfor Retarded Citizens, United Cerebral Palsy 
Associations, Association for Children/with Learning Disabilities, National Founda- 
tion, and American 'Foundation for the /Blind can be very, helpful , and* are extremely 
cooperative in helping interested perfeons obtain -films, other materials and/or in- 
formation related to specific handicapping conditions* 
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► , T])is publication represents ancfther project to which t3y.fferekt people contri- 
buted'. ' Sue Grouse, Physical Education Instrugtor^ J.F. Gaenslen School, Milwaukee, 
\wisconsin, planned and developed tm 1973 publication; personnel from various centers 
^nd different media cfistributors provided preview prints for review by IRUC staff; 
Personnel in the field sent infornlation about their ^materials and those they had 
^een. Readers are encouraged to Bend information about materials dealing with 
^hese areas to: Director, Physical Education and Recreation for' the Handicapped: 
Infortnation and Research Utilization Center (IRUC), c/o AAHPER,' 3,201 16th Street, 
N.W. , Washingtorl, D.CV 20036. Updates of this guide will be distributed in the 
form of abstracts through other/ IRUC plans, programs and projects. Contact IRUC 
for additional* information about these plans and activities. 
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ANNOTATED LISATING OF FILMS 
ON ^ . 
5f]SlCAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR 
IMPAIRED, DISABLED and HANDICAPPED PERSONS 
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1. A DregA £o Grow On (*16mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 

Bone tllm Service, 3132 M Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. . ' i 

^ This film, narrated by former Olympic decathlon champion Kafe^sJohnson, 
shows 1,000 mental 3fy retarded children running, jumpingv swimming, and 
, competing in other^ events in >the 1968 Special Olyjnpics in Chicago. It 
suggests that what happened in Chicago can occur all over the country as 
other communities become involved in Special Olympics proglrams/ By show- 
ing retarded children in action, the film provides a better understanding 
of the potential^ growth of mentally retarded children. It emphasizes that - 
when these c^tt.ldVen re'ceive training, h^Xp, and understanding, and vften . 
they have opportunities to compete wirth other youngsters, at the sam^* ' ^ 
level of ability, they tan derive tne same benefits fromVplay and 
part;icipation in sports as their nonretarded peers. The action unfolds 
in- -a. wide rang^. o£ athletic events^-^O and 300-yard -dashes, high jump, 
^ standing long jump, softball throw, gymnastics, trampoline, floor hockey, 
sw±Bming,- basketball, and football, along with the pageantry of the first 
Spe^^ial Olympics, ^. » ^ " ^ ^ # 

2* >A Time to Move (l^mm, sound, black/white, 30 minutes) •* 

Early Childhood Productions, Box 352, Charsworth, California 9131l'. . 

This film focuses on the meaning of ^movement 'for three and four year 
oW children. Movement is the first and deepest language of a child for 
its own €ake and for what it achieves. Every skill shown consists of 

group of coordinatei^ simple skills. This was filmed at th^^ University 
,of California at Los- Angeles Laboratory School. 

3* ^ids for Teaching the Menta3.1y Retarded ^^fcmi, sound, color, 38 1/2 minutes) 
Thome Films,* Inc., 1229 University Avenuev^Boulder , Colorado. (Available , 
as one film or yve separate ones.) 

^ This Series was developed to help fill deficiences of resources 
available for in-service training in the field o^ mental retardation. 
The films were taken .at Laradon Hall School for Excepfional^ Children, 
Denver, Colorado,^ to show a functional.- teaching ^proach that ^stresses 
*\ -gradual instruction,* transition from one activity to another, and 

initial object-orientation from which abstraction may follow. ' Scetfes 
show^hat trainable persons" (IQ 25-50) can learn through a series of 
•concrete, object-oriented retarded activities. Various mechanical 
devices .used in this program tcj develgp motor, sensory-perceptual and 
integrated motor-perceptual skills are unique in their application, 1>ut 
not in the*ir i^vailability . Many are being made by retarded persons in 
sheltered workshops. .Construction often requires only basic knowledge of 
wood v^orking, some inexpensive lumber, and paint. ^ 
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Motor Tmning (?halse A,\ 11 minutes). ( 



Shows ^ow uniqufe deVi^ces^^nd exercises stimulate' the passive child ^ 
to initiatev activities anq help him understand cause and effect relat^ioji 
ships, TheVrawling^ma^fik^y^teppifig ladder , ^table swing, balance be6m, 
and swimming \tables' ^re -designed to improve locomotion,^ coordination, 
spatial orientation, *and balance. Climbing obstacles, sinking tires, 
and off-centered tires intr^uce each child to a variety of Wnsations 
and experiencesX through which Tie may increase motor control and gain 
awareness of hisXbody 'and what It can perform, 

^lilitiai Perceptual Training (Phase B, ' 7 1/2 minutes). 

Illustrates activities invoLying various sepsory areas to help 
improve'^perceptual skills. In matching cards, nuts and bolts, sound 
and weight boxes, a child learns to discriminate with* respect to sight, 
touch, ^weight, and sotind. Arranging colored, nliils on* a painted " board 
or aligning ymovaHle diWs of a pattern column, help students develop 
manual dexterity* and improve their hand-eye cooifdination'. 

. * \ * ^ < 

Ad>^anced Perceptual Training (Phase C, 9 minutes). 

BuiLlding upon previous activ/ities, new experiences that hdlp each 
sUident m^ke decisions anu draw /conclusions ar6 s^hown.^ The chi^d^ 
learns to mani|Sulate s'uch \devices as the slot box and electric maze; * 
which are adjusted to his llevel of dexterity and can be altered to * , 
challenge his increasing skil]^. ' The f erris wheel and "jumping peg 
provide friendly competi't:ion among students and encourage rapid 
decision making. Counting pans^^teach. quantitative relationships 
between numbers and objects'.! Nunib.er coligans' enabled ^stu^ents ^o isolve 
arithmetic problems of increasing difficulty. * | 

Integrated ^fafcot-Perceptual Training (Phase D, 6 minutes) <' 

Emphasizes activities* that integrate movement and perception, . * 
Shows specific values of acti'^ties noted below: hop jscotc^ re- 
quires concentration and muscle 'coordinatian;. roller skating p*^o- * ^ 
motes- an awareness of the body and Its' capabilities; folk^4^ci^ 
teaches social courtesies and consideration f9r dChejc^ singing «^ 
develops a sense of rhj^^lun and improves auditory acuity; varied » ' 
craft activities often prb^ide clues to vo cat ij^nal^ aptitudes that 
can be developed by further^training. Cjaapleted cr^ft articles 
provide the Student with^-tangible and satisfying evidence of his 
accomplishments. ' ^ * < • 

Sheltered Workshop (Phase E, 5 minutes). . 

Shows how actual work**experriences adjusted to levels' of abili.ty 
are offered to students in the training phase of the slieltered work- * 
shop .progr^. Working on a s.ub-contract' basis^ they process, products - 
used by consumers. The work 'is divided into simplifjied steps that 



I' 
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can be mastered by the students. The op.eration is ^facilitated by • * ' 

the use- of specially yflesigned guiding* cfevices. Proceeds are divided 

among' trainees who enjoy bein^ useful and productive .wage earners. 
* >* * ' ^ \ • * 

f ^ ■ . - 

4. And a Time to Dance (16mra, sound, black/white, 10 minutes^. 
Commonwealth Mental Health Fouridation, A Marlboro' Road, 'Lexington, 
Massachusetts 02173. * ' ^.^ . 

Shows Norma Canner, one of the earliest dancers 'to use creatiye , 
movement with) children. In this film she works with two glasses of 
<• . retar.ded children — one class' in an institution, one in a community 
nurse^. ' ' 1 ✓ » . 

5. * And So They Move (16mrii, • sound, black/white, 19 minutes). 
Audio-Visual Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
488^4. , ; 

Although this film deals with the application of movement to the 
physically handicapped, the ratiop^le, activities, methods, and procedures 
are appropriate for mental^Q^ 'retarded of all functional levels. As each 
, individual moves ih his own way, he develops greater awarenesp of him- 
T " self , Struggles to succeed, apd» develops a. feeling of adequacy. Children 
are encouraged to extend themselves in purposeful and enjoyable movement. 
\ * They Become better able to relate to one another, create their own lay 
\. environment, enjay trying, and thrill to the adventure of exploration. 

Much of the program is ^ built around improvised equipmen^t — boxes, blacks, 
^ \ hoops, ropes, and benches — innovative indoor obstacle courses, and 
^ creative ^us^ of conventional playground equipment. * ^ ' . 

6. \ An 'Assembly Prbgram in Physical Education 'by E M R Children (16mm, silent, 

\ color, 10 minutes). Ridley School District, Folsom, Pennsylvania 19033. 

r Warm-up exercises, tumbling^ stunts , apparatus, Indian Club acjtivities, 
^and ball rputines are perform'^d by educable mentaflly retarded chil'Sren for 
public scliool assembly program. The performance is well received by an 
audience of 'normal children. It sRould help to dispel some fears -abput 
^hat retarded children can and cannot do. , ■» 

.7. Animal Capers for Fun and Fiiiness (16mm, sound, color, 12 minutes).* 
* Martin Moyer Productions, 900 Federal Avenue East, Seattle, Washington 98102 

;^ This filnf is intended to supplement a unit on animals. ^Children are 
shown making animal head pieces and then wearing th^ while tl\^y try to 

N , move like animals. - * ^ % 

*' \ * * " - . 

8. Anne Arundel County Special Olympics (16mm, soiinc^, color, 12 minutes). 
,10621 Fable Row, ColumbTa, MarylaPnd - 

s. 

^Special Olympics Day at the United States Naval Academy , . Annapolis , 
Maryland, features mentally retarded and physically handicapped children 
\^ .and yoOTg people competing in various track an.-' field activities. 
.11 • . . • 
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9. Anyone Can (16mm, sound, color 27 minutes). 

Bradley Wright Films 309 North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California', or 
Caliiomia Association for Neurologically Handicapped Children, &A72 Will 
Rogers Street, Los Angeles, -Califprnia. ^ , 'a 

\ , Additional insight is provided for physical development programs for 
t educationally handicapped children. While primarily a teacher training ^ 
aid, this film can be- used as a guide by parents and persons involved in 
recreation or institutional programs. A vayi^ty of ^creative and innqvative 
^ activities and approaches are demonstrated for each of four training 
components: * rope-handling skills; ball-handling techniques; the stegel 
and its multiple uses; and trampoline activities. Emphasis is on problem- 
solving approaches in which ea9h child .is encouraged to think and . 
concentrate lipoi^* the tasks at .hand. 

10. Arts and Crafts for the Slow Learner Q6mm, sound, black/white, 26 minutes). 
• SWS Educational Films, 3031 Kailin Avemie, L®jig Beach, California. • ^ 

* 

Values and contributions of arts and crafts to the to,tal development; — 
physical, social, emotional,, *and mental — of slow-learners and mentally ^ 

retarded children are emphasized. Students in public schooJLs-- 8-1 Ij^ 

12-14, and 15-i8 years, of age--participate in numero'Us arts and crafts , 
\ activities including paper mache,"* finger painting, wet chaik drawing, 
potato curving, knitting, glass paintings bead stringing,' wood burning, • 
leather cra^t, copper tooling, clay sculpture, and loom weaving. Many 
projects shown are done with free* ot;^ inexpensive materials and are 
correlated with different academic areas. . • , * 

11. Automated Devices ^ (16inm, sound, color, 15 'minutes)^, 

farren Jolinson, College of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
reinkert Field House, University erf Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 



Shows several pieces o*f apparatus develaped specifically to motiyate 
children with various* physical /motor problems, deficiencies, and difficulties. 
Apparatus it^lude: gollow Me Balance Beam — lights come on to reinforce 
success as child moves along t)fe beam; Walk Trainer — sound and light f^ed-. . 
bacl^ are given to a ybungster when he executes correct movements;^ Multi- * 
^purpose Rebound Box^ -light after each successful response stimulates the 
individual to continue to the next t£>sk; Walking Posture Training— channels • 
or wires, are used to assist a child in making appro'ptiate movements; Crawl 
Trainer — pictures and similar devices are used* tp' encourage a youngster 
to crawl. - * ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

12. BasTc Ball Dribbling (16iimi, 'sound, color, 10 minutes).* 

Martin Moyer Productions, --9^0 Federal A-venue East, Seattle, Washington 
98102, . . 

'Shows a variety of ball handling activities d^signeld to improve skills 
and to devfelop perceptual-motor abilities. Music and verbal directions^ 
are used to direct activities. , . 
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13, Basic Movement; Movement Awareness ; M£hipulaftive Skills; Functional Fitness 
(Super Bam, silent, color, loop film cartridges).* ^ 
Ealing Productions, 2225 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
021A0. 

A series of 2A loop films,, each' three to four minutes long, depicts 
kindergarden to second grade children in action, to show children and 
teachers a wide variety of activities and equipment with an entire clas9 
participating at^ one time. Problem-solving approaches are used through- 
out. Basic Manipulative ActiVl.tles> intilude yarns, balls, hoops^ ropes^ 
* and wands, rolling and fielding, ^^ot-dribbling and kicking, bouncing, ] 
hand-dribjbling and, catx:hing, volleying, hitting, and throwing^ and catchf- 
ing; Functional Fitness includes bal^nca. arms and- abdominal strength, V 
leg strength, flexibility, agility, and cot>rdi nation. 

lA. Beginnings — A Film About Play (16mm, sound, color lA minutes).* 

Toy Manufacturers of America and distributed through Modern Talking 
Picture Service^ Ro6m l07 , 2000 L Street NL.W. , Washington, D.C.i 20036. 

Shows and discusses children through studies of play. l?lay is treated ' 
as learning of tl^e highest order; all play is approached as educational, 
developmental, and creative. Too often adults fail to view* things from 
the child^s constantly changing vantage point and consequently don^t re- 
cognize various -types and 'levels of play: physical/motor, sensory/ 
creative/explor&tory , artistic/creative problem solving," intellectual, 
fantasy /dramatic play, and organized vgames. Each type of play ds 
essential, and shauld be encouraged, stimulated, and promoted. Emphasis 
in play is upon the individual since every chiltd develops at his own 
rate. Therefore it is import«ant^ for the teacher to join in the ex- ' 
perie'nce and play with the child, not have him* play with the teacher. 
Important reminders wh^n playing^^with- a child include: ^ive him attention, 
enrich his play experience, atdd complexity slowly, let the child develop 
I at his own pace, and encourage ^him' to explore in his own way. Play is , 
'•rewarding to all involved since it provides first hand experienpe and 
opportunities while education is second hand. Prificiples discussed 
'apply to all j::hildren. ' ^ 

*" » • 

15. Bob and His Friends on the Playground (16mm, sound, color, 5 minutes).. 
Educational Materials Distributors, Weslaco, Texas 78596. 

Desirable play concepts .and practices are developed in a special 
elementary-level classroom by educable mentally retarded children. A 
, young boy and his classmates are* shown exercisipg, playing games. And 
partij|cipating' in various sports. • , ' ^ 

16. Bright Boy-Bad Scholar (16mm, sound, black/white, 25 minutes).* 

' r Contemporary Films, 267 West 25th Street, New York, New York 10001. i 

Theory and praectice, involved i^ the Program of The^earning Clinic, 
Montreal (Canada) Children's Hospital is discussed by*. Dr. Sam Rabinowitz. 
Emphasis is on the variety of skills and abilities necessary to learn and 
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the many facets that make-up the intelligence of an indivijiual. Shape 
dds criminal t ion, eye mobility, and left-right relationships' are discussed 
in terms' of their importance in learning to readj physical coordination 
*iS''§hown to be basi# in learning to write. Simple tasks cqmbining per- 
^ . • *ception^ interpretation, and action are shown as teacher and pareat try 
to focus on what the child can do as well as what^ he can't do.^ The 
young child ' thinks with hi's muscles tl^rough movement and activity so that 
V » . clumsiness,^ awkwardness, and lapk of .coordination are in'reality weaknesses, 
in thinking . The child must experience' success since— emphasis, is ^on 
* ^ ability— not disability. ' . ' ^ 

17. Building Children's PersonaUties with Creative Dancing (16mm, sound, color, 
black/white, 30 minutes).^ * * ^ ' • 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509' De Longpre Avenjie, Hollywood, California. . * 

Through creative dance, diildren are led through various activities 
.that stimulate self-expression. The. teachers role in setting the" climate , 
.for this learning experience is clearly demonstrated. Chl^ldren are eafeer ^ 
tQ dance but like most youngsters' are embarrased and>tense. To help them 
. overcome their inhibitions about dancing in a creative fashion, the ' 
' teacher giiides them throtigh basic movements, praises them' to build their 
confidence, and stimulates their imaginations with vivid word pictures. 
Children reveal deeper feelings, stamping, whirling, *ahd leaping to ex- 
press themselves, '-each in'his own Individual ways. Many of the approaches 
•and techniques demonstrated are appropriate and applicable for mentally , ^ 
^ retarded children. ^ , 

18. Camp Friendship {16mm, sound, color, 13 minutes). ^• 
Minnesota Association for Retarded Children, 6315 Penn, Avenue South, 
Minneai)olis, Minnesota 55423. * ^ ^ 

» 

Shows activities and programs conducted at a residential ,camp for 
mentally^ retarded children and adults owned and 9peratfed by the 
Minnesota Association for Retarded Children, Inc' . 

• • *^ 

* 19. Camp Towhee (16mm, sound, black/white, 28 minutes). ^ » 

' Mrs.. Doreen Kronick, 306 Warren Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

• • This filnushows activities at a damp for children^ith learning 
disabilities. Illustrated are a multj^sensory approach for language 
problems, gross motor activities^ perceptual activities, fine motor 
skill activities, swimming, and group recreation. Also included is 
a section on parent involvement and a studio discussion with, Dr. Mai;vin 
Goodman. » * * ' * 

20. Ca3\ N6 Shadow (16mra, sound, color, 27 minutes). ^ 
Professional Arts, Inc., Box 8484% Universal City,^ California. 

• 

Thi^ unique^and dramatic film Vividly depicts a wide range of 
recreation activities for severely and' profoundly mentally retarded , 
physically , handicapped, multihandicapped, and emotionally disturbe!r. 
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children, teens, and adults at the Recreation* Cent err for the Handicapped 
(San Francisco,^ California). Bmphasi^ is on .values of -reci^eation and its. 
effects, upon lives of handicapped persons as an integral part of their 
total learning experiences and socfal* development , , Equally, it is about 
handicapped individuals , ages 2 to 85, ^ people. Enthusiasm, satis^aetioij, 
and enjoyment are shown on their faces' as they participate in a variety 
of activities from snow s\iing at Squaw' Valley '5 'Olympic Village to wheel- 
chair surfing iti the Pacific Oceap., -Recreation Centex for the Handi - 
cappeti (//85 p. 28)' depicts this same program, ^ ^ 

* * c 

21. The Caswell Story (16mm, sound, color ^ .20 minutes). ' * 
Caswell <:enter, Goldsboro Highway , Kinston, North Carolina 28501. - 

Life^at Caswell Centef is described. Living a^eas, faciliti^ such 
\ as the library, medical department, school and chapel; activities Such 
as therapy, home ej::onomics, m^sic, physical activities, and social events , 
^ and prevoc^ational and vocational training are all shown. Many aspects of 
.living at Casyell are shown in this br^ef overview of the Center. 

22. Challenge; A Camp for All Seasons (16mm, sound, colot, IZ minutes) i 
•Easter Seal Society of Klorida, 231 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Florida 

^ 3 2801'. . ' ^ ' ' / 

Camp Clia)ilenge is ^a^recreation^ and Rehabilitation facility i*h central ' 
Flotidajsupported by tKe Easier Seal Society of Florid^; its ^program is, 
designed to challenge both children and adult^^ with a variety of impair-r 
ments and disabilities • A ]^eneral camp program routine is followed for 
two-week sessions which -provide' opportunities for each camper to participate* 
. in many activities-^-arts and crafts, nature, aquatics, smkl!lj cra^ft, fish- 
ing, dancin'g,^ archery, bowling, and other recreational ^sports. The - 
therapeutic design of. the swimming-pool affords multiple usi; wppded and 
play aretes complement nature and outdoor activities; an artificial lake 
creates opportunit:^es for experiences in small *cr^ift and fishing; build- 
ings are functional as well as Esthetic. A highlight of each session fs 
a colorful Olympics in" which all caA'pers .participate enthusiastically in 
competitive events by skilly and ability levels. , Emphasis^ is on p*ersonal. . 
concern for campers through a great deal of indiv4.dual and group contact 
and i-nteractioits^. Anothjer feature of the camp* is a Center for Learning 
•and Training in which parents are actively involved with specialists in 
speech, hearing, "and v isio p. A special camjJ session is held for stroke 
N^ictims. Training imp Ilea tiona fortnedical, paramedical, pixTfessional, ' 

and volunteer personnel *are evident and mentioned; however, there is no ^ ^ 
• elaboration on such program opportunities. 'The film presents camp 
facilities, shows campers in activities, and depicts'-^ general overview 
of camp management and support, that will be useful for promotional 
purposes and general audiences. . * • ^ 

23. Changing Exp refss ions (16mm, sound, cplor, 20 minutes). 

Education Service Center, Region XIII, 816 East 53rd Street, Austin, Texas 
^ 78751^ 

This film is •concerned with evaluation and* teaching methods used in. 
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the Title III, ESEA federally supported research grant, Functional Con- 
cepts in Physical Education for Mental 'Retardates, at .Austin Statfe School 
(Texas=? . * It sjiows how tea^ching is specifically planhed by^breaking down/ 
activities Into small^ units that caa be handled^ by the participant. 
Emphasis Is on conducting a tfl^xible physical education program 'and otl 

— 1. ^^^-4^4 — ^'^■'-'ty throtigh interaction, competition, 



developing each participant's persona! 
and'successful experiences. An earli( 
entitled' Patterns (//72 p. 24). 



filip developed in thi^s project is 



.24. Children Dance (16imn, sound, black/whice, 14 minutes),* 

University of 'California, Extension Media Center, Berkeley, California 
94720. , . ^ ' • 

Participants from kindergarden to third grade classrooms are sKown in » - 
an unrehearsed dance session, as part of the rjjjftiTar curriculxml in a j)ilot 
* program in Washington, D.C * Children explore space, time, and force 

.through dance improvisations. THe film is designed for dancers and 
tj^ach'ers who want *to , introduce dance^in the classroom. 

• • • - , - 

25. * — Children's Physical Developmental Clinic (16mm, soumd, black/white, 27 minuses), 

Waihj^n Johnson, College of ileal th. Physical Education, and Recreation, ^ 
Pfeinkert Field. House, University of Maryland, College P4rk', flaryland . 

Shows a typical 'Saturday at the Ch:^ldren's Physical Developmental 
filinic. University of Maryland* Discusses clinic population — youngsters 
with a variety^of physical, mental, emotional, and social problems, 
♦ ' difficulties, and deficiencies; the dlinicians who serve the youngsters 
— undergraduate and graduate students at the University; and philosophy 
and operatioil of the Clinic itself. Children are shown participating in 
a .variety of physical/motor activities designed to help them make friends 
vWith themselves^ and to assist them in sculpturing whole new selves; 
* * y' clinicians are jiescribed as catalysts in this process. Pre- and post- 
^ clinic: sessions are shown as staff and clinicians plan the day and " 
evaluate progress of specific children, ^ 

26. . 6ircttit Training (16mm, sound, color, 21 minutes). 

' UniXed Association fdtr Retarded Children, 225 East Milwaukee Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202. ^ * .... ^ 

J. ' 

Shows, and discusses practical and functional Ways for 'teachers* and 
^ * students to set up regular Classrooms ,fojJ^^|rcuit t-rainlng. Specific * 
metl^ods are introduced to meet spiecial ^neeas of mentally retarded' young- 
8ters.^ arrows direct movement 'from on^\statloji to another; charts and 
pictures depict activities at each stdtibn; *music times, action at each • , 
station*; colo^ coded cards differentiate repetitions for individual 
students, A class of, trainable to Severel^y' retarded boys an4 girls are 
^„ shown participating in ^ circuit conliBting of activities such as bar 
press, box* step of 6", 12", and 18", sit-ups, medicine ball exercise, 
half-squat with bar behind thighs; push-up* or modified push-up, and 
. bar curl. Shows different levels of ability and ways in vhich activities 
are'* modified to reflect individual^ differences. ^ 
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27. Come On Carrie > Come on, (16ram or video, sound, color, 27 minutes). 

Speciai Oljnnpics, Inc., The Joseph P.* Kennedy Jr, Foundation ,* 1701 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. ^ 20C106. . - ' . * 

f^Jncludes .a general introduction to the area of mental retardation 
and discusses the contribution physical ^tivity and the Special 'Olympics 
make .tp development <3f retarded children. The story itself is about a 

^;^ine year old girl with*Downe's syndrome. Emphasis is on keeping 

^^^^^etarded children in the 9ommunityr 

28*. ^ OSinnunity Adaptive Recreation j^rogram for the Handicapped . (l'6mm, sound, 
color, 7 minutes). * 

Recreation ^nd Adult ^ Division, 'Milwaukee Public Schools, P.O. Drawer ^ 
-lOK, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Bjiphasis on providing a balafiqed teaching and training developmental 
program through recreation; it is based upon activities sponsored by the 
Recreation and Adqlt Division, Milwaukee Public Schools. Keys to the 
program are embodied in adaptation , imagination , and ingenuity ; games 
and equipment are cust^om" made where needed^ and necessary. Program and 
* activity are de^signed to meet individual needs and satisfy personal 
interests so that eacti child is encouraged ;to act; staff patience and' 
kindness encourage and motivate many youngsters so tHey can and do return 
to the regtilar program. Paraprof essionals and volunteers play important" 
roles in conducting the^program So fun activities become learning activities 
Active participation leads to greater mobility, manual competence, language 
development* and usage, atfiS social interact ictn by the youngsters, ' Basic 
philosophy of the division and this program is to provide opportunities 
for these children to. do things that can be done by rfny. other child, 

. emphasizing that these youngsters are peoplfe first and handicapped 

j/second. , 

29. ^ Creative Body Movements (16mm, sound, color, 11 minutes). 

Martin Moyer Productions 900 Federal Avenue E. , Se'attle, Washington 

98102, ' 

« — 

Frimary grade children express tK^ijaselves and develpp^ perceptual^ * , 
motoi; attributes- through movement ana> a'^roblem solving approach. . 

30. Dance WittT^^ (16mm, sound, color, 13 minuter). * 

Documentary Films, 3217 .Trout Gulch Road, Aptos, California 95033. , • 

Racially and* pocio-economically integrated group of two-andVa-half 
to four-year-old children respond to tl^e inner stimuli of music and 
rhythm in an experimental early childhood education program. The films 
suggests that children are natural dancers when given the opportunity » 
and?ttrat: they need tp be quickened from within and allowed to move in 
their own ways. ^«Afi experienced tea cher of dance for young children 
creates an environment which they f AfTpontaneous , bubbling, unadulter- 
ated expression for their oWn deeply felt lan{?uage of movement. Inter- ^ 
spersed in the film are scenes showing the d^tlce, teacher working with 



older. elementary children to illustrate* the longitudinal effectiveness* of , * 
her pjiilosophy of movement and dance. The brief narration, occuring at 
three different points in the film's development^ emphasizes the .consultant 's 
* Iphilosoph^ that when the teacher creates an udinhibiting ^ati^osphere in 

which the chlld^ own way of moving is stressed, and- in which Itio standards 
• o^ achievement are set,* the child becomes free to Dance with Joy , '^he . 
.'philosophy, activities, methods, and approaches are very applicable to and 
appropriate fdr youngsters with various handicapping, conditions including 
the mentSilly retarded, emotionally disturbed, and, physically i\andicapped. 

31. The Decision (16mm, op Super 8mm, sound, color, .25 minutes). 

, Cinenfa Pictures, Inc. 10212 Notle Avenue, Mission Hills, California 
91343. ' ^ ' 

Thiis is a compl§t« factual, -and fully documented educational 
career film about pjiysical the'fapy as a profession. Training, skills, 
educational requirements, and career opportunities are shown with 
actual patienrs and physical*" therapists in three areas of WjDrk: a 
private office, a genei^al hospiteCl physical therapy department, and a 
'^^ homecare program. ^ ^ • 

32. ^ Demonstration Lesson in Physical Education (16mm, sound, black/white, 

28 minutes). , ' . . 

Audio Visual Studio', Nation^ Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth. 
' • Street-, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. *^ v 

This *film shows approaches, techniques and some of the activities 
used by Ernie Davis in 'the physical education program at Crowley Special 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota. IQ*s of participating children ran^e from 
50 to 80 (mean of 72) while their mean chronological age is about 
- thirteen. Activities^ demonstrated include: tespoilding to commands; 
.fining up and, counting of f ; 'rutining relay races; participajting in dircle 
* games; organizing squads; using innovative and creative wkrm~up activities; 
. teaching tumbling activities—shoulder roll, progressively , to ' the 
hand s^tand; and doing partner stunts. Valuable, 'practical, and highly 
motivating teaching procedd^es and methods are used throughout the 
demons trat;ion lesson. Much emphasis is placed on physical education as 
an integral part in the total learning process and in presenting skills 
that can carry-over to other areas • , ' ' * ' * - 

33. Developmental Physical Education (16mm, sound, ^ polor, 28 minutes). 
Simenson and Johnson, Box 34, College Park, Maryland. / 

Vequentially arranged motor development activities in a school for 
trainable mentally retarded children 6 to 15 years ofiage^ are demonstrated 
by students serving as instructors' in a special clinic? at the University^ 

of South iFlori'da. 

• ' ^ ^ * ' • ' 

Activities presented in appropriate sequence and meaningful progressions 
" help youngsters to follow directions, achieve success, confidence, become more 
cooperative, and gain. physical fitness bnd motor ability. Most activities 
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shown do notf require expensive or extensive equipment/ Teacher-,leader ' * 
participation, ingenuity, and sincere interest in the children are clearly 
evident. Enjoymfent-, pleasure, and fun are reflected, tjirough the spouta- 
neity of children's participation, nature of their comments, and_ex-^ 
pre<^sions on their faces. The philosophy .embodierd in the final words, 
"To move is ^fo live ancf to enjoy the quantit;y and .quality of life,'* is 
shown-in' action for all- to see and incorporate into their own programs./ * 

Discovering lOiythm (16mm, sound, color, 11 minutes).'* 

Universal Education & Visual' Arts, 221 Parrk Avenue's.', New York, New York 
10003, , * ' . ' ' 

Children demopstratfe.that rhythm is an outgrowth of normal locombtor 
activities such as walking, running, jumping, hopping, skipping, galloping. 
Children are taught* basic concepts relating to rhythm. 

Everbody Wins (16mm, sound, color, -22 minutes).* « * . 

*B^adley Wright Films, 309 North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California 91775. 

^ Methods, activities, procedures, and techniques' of reaching individual 
children through active participation in physical education are vividly 
shown in this film. It includes ways and means to recognize a child's 
"readiness for specific activities, to consider his previous experience \ 
.in these and related activities, and to allow for 'experimentation to 
m^et individual needs and differences. Logical seqiie^iC^ and progressions 
from the easiest iQVel to the cotppl^x and sophisticated ar^e presented 
,for ball activities, including handling, catching, throwing, and kicking, 
filong wJ-th a serie's of running* activities. Concepts introduced and dis- 
cussed can be applied and ^dapjted to other activities, skills, and movo^ 
ment programs not included in this film. Enrph^sis is on the practical,-'^*? 
functional, and logical with much use made of homemade, improvised, • 
easily ' obtained , and inexpensive equipment, and devices. Direct and in- 
direct application can be made to all ehildren including* sj.mpaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped. * » 

Explorat^ions (16mm; sound, black/white, 2$ minutes).* * 

Film, Library,'' New York University, 26 Washington Place, New York, New York 
10003. - . ' r 

Exploration is shown as the language of movement. , From verbal cues 
students explore concepts such as, push, pull, spin, wiggle, roll, crawl. 
'As various movements are discovered they are combined into the beginnings 
jof composition with two persons carry^ing on a Movement conversation. 
Emphasis is on the expressiveness of movement in aj.1 its unlimited 
varieties . • ^ 

Exploring Moyement Through Bicycle Tires (16mm, silent, bla'ck/white, 12 
minutes) . * ' j - . , * 

Diok Bergner, Green/ale*, Wisconsin. ♦ ^ 

Various uses of bicycle- tires in physical education activities are 
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* • showp. Included^ are individual exercises, races, balancing, combatives, 

stunts, and games. Storage,' safety, and decorating tires are al4o dis- 

38« ' Floor Hockey^ (16mm,. sctund, color, 15 minutes). 

Cana^diari Association for Rental Retardation, » Kitlsmen NIMR Building, York 
University, 4700 Keele Street, -.Downsview, Ontario, Canada. / 

\ y ' ^ / 

A f Floor hQckey is an excellent team activity for both t'rAinat)le and 
educable mentally retarded youngsters. This film, aimed directly at 
players, p^rbvides' se<ftiences and progressions to help intjfoduce' and ex- 
pand this activity', in physical education and recreation ^'i>rograms in 
public school -and community recreation settings. Ways of adapting teach- 
ing methods to meet varied needs and abilities of retarded participants 
are a major cgntribution of the film. Segments of th^ film deal yith ' 
equipment (stick, pjack, goalkeeper 's face mask) and skills needed to 
^ succe,ed in the activity (checking, stick handling', shooting, face off, 

and passing). Climax of the film is the Special Oljrmpic Floor Hockey 
chaifipionship between Philadelphia and Montreal in Maple Leaf . Gardens , ^ 
Torxjnto. . ' , ^ 

39. , For Today and Tomorrow (16mm, sound, color, 15 minutes). 

Cinema Pictures lAc. , 10212 Noble Avenue, Mission Hills , California ^ 
^ , 91343. - . ' / 

This recruitment film is designed to appeal t6 high school and * * 
junior college students considering a career in physical/ therapy . It 
'traces a college freshman from a fall fyom a surfboard,, to the hospital 
where she repeives physical therapy, and then trhough her own training 
as a physical therapist*. " 

i 

40. Fun With Parachutes (16mm, sound, color, 12 minutes).* * 

^ Documentary Films, "3217 Trout Gulch Road, Apton, California 95003. 

, "j * 

The film offers a visual presentation of selected parachute activities 
tha*t add a new dimension to all levels of the physical education program. 

• ' . It shows how parachutes -can be used to develop) strengtl;^^ and endurance, 

teamwork and cooperation, while having fun. Suitable for use with large 
, gtoups, the parachute qan be used f or. botli structured game situations 
^ and creative activities. Because of its tremendous versatility aad ^ 
universal -appeal, parachute play has been used effectively with all 
types levels and ages of impaired, disableti and handicapped persons; 

41. Game of th^ Year (16irgB, sound, black/white;/ 15 minutes) . - 

Jim Ennis, Director of Health, Physical Edtication, Athletics , and Recreation, 
Everett. Public Sohools, Auditorium BuildiAg, Everett, Washington 98201. 

Shown is a special basketball game between residents of Rainier .School 
(Buckley, Washington) and Lakeland Village (Medical Lake, Washing t?on) played 
in Bverett, Washington. Botji schools were invited to participate to pro- 
vide a nev educational ex]g^erience f»r their residents, •"in addition tci 
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th^^^l)asketball game, .ch-ildren had an opportunity . to participate in a 
* I^arade, talent show, and dance as well as spending a night^away from , - , \ 
their respective institutions, eating in a restaurant, and in general 
participating in activities involved in th^ir game of the "year . » ^ 

42. Halfway There (16mm, sound, color, ^ minutes).' . ' ^ ^ ' ' 

The national Foundation-M^rch of Dimes, Box 20QO,, White I^lains^ ^ *t 

New York 10'602. ' \ • , > » 

A ^ . ..'^ ^ • . ; 

Rehabilitation^ care' ^t the* Birth "Defects Center In '-cforlottesville, 
Virginia is depicted. Patietits of differenf age^and wj^th various dis- 
abilities-receive physical, recreational, emptionll, ^fid intellectual 
training needed fpr them to lead meaningful lives outside theX)enter. , 
. % ^ ' * • ' 

43. "^ HAP America^at Its Best (16ipm, sound, color,^ 27 minutes). 

Columbia Foruip Productions, 10621 Fa>le Row, Columbia, Maryland 21043. 

'The Handicapped Athletic Program (HAP) has shown that mentally and . * 

physically handicapped youngsters can help each other. HAP, a community 
jfroject in«Anne Arundel County (Maryland), t;eaches mentally and physically 
handicapped children and young ^ieople to help each other* through sponsor- 
ing and supervising such at'hleti^ contests as softball, basketball, and 
. ^ bowling, as werl as social aff^ri^ such as parties, banquets, and picnics. 

'Par^^Uiipants in JIAP pra^Xi^ tearaiv^ork by encouraging one'* another in their ^ 
b'all g^es and byajtctrfy shewing aifection for teammates; they are taught * 
to be patient with those who ^re slower to learn "and to tolerate unusual 
game rules which help players\«bth iVfes ability — e.g., one softball 
rule allows poor players^ six stVikes while good players get only three. 
HAP. has brought a sfiarkle o-f life to /nany children who previously shut 
themselves in a mental closet because the world offered them no normal 
^sociar ^contact . Youths who could, only Stagger now run and jumf) with 
V.,,.abandon. This film- vividly portrays the. physical and social therapy 
for mentally and physically handicapped children and young people pro- 
^ — . vided by HAP's 'team-oriented athletic program. ^ ' . • 

44. /Hi — Look Us Over (16mm, sound, dolor 22 minutes). 

Canadian Association for Mental Retardation, York University, 4700 Keele 
'street^ Downs view, Ontario^ fanada. . , 

^Athletic competition for' retarded children in Canada, including ) 
track and field, floor hockey, and swimming in the Special Olympics, 
isSshown. General information on mental ^retardation and need for ; 
retarded persons to' have a chance to participate in physical activity 
programs are also ^iscassed. 
* - ^ / 

45. Innovations on Elementary School Physical Education (16mm, sound, color, ^ . 
^ 30 minutes).* ' . ' . 

Crown Films, West 503 Indiana Avenue, Box 890, Spokane, Washington 99210 

. ^ ' ' • ^ ^ ' : 

Produced as part of an ESEA Title III Project granted Washington ^ ^ 
State University to- conduct .an experimental program in the / 
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elemeiytary schools of Pullmsfn, Washington, this film depicts a' wide 
variecy of activities and equipmefrit for K-6 programs from ideas gleaned 
from/Vic Bauer's wferld travels. Many of the. activities , methods, . ^roj 
cedures,' d*e vices, and approaches have been used successfully with^ 
chmdren having various handicapped conditions especially the mentally 
te/ard^d. " • 

46. X4i — Out— Up — Down — Over — Under — Upside Down tl6mm, sound, color, 9 minutes)^.* 
Ici Films, 35 West 45th Street-, New York, New York' 10036. 

Each of' these words is introduced and reinforced by sound, action,' 
and the super-imposed word to an original and catchy musi(^al score. 
Althoi^gh Uhis is one of ' eleven titles in the Starting to. Read ^series 
designed to introduce words and concepts to begihtiing readers , there 
are maixy subtle and underlying implications for coordi^a^cing physical 
education and classroom activities in this area. Many 6f the activities 
presented to develop these particular concepts are play and activity 
oriented— sj^imming, camping, outdoor education, ball activities, stunts, 
and tumbling. In addition »to being directly applicab]):e to and usable 
in classrooms,* many ideas of relating activities to ,ti4aching and/or 
reinforcing other concepts are provided which are effe*ctive with all 
children including impaired, disabled^ and handicapped. 

47. Into the Sunlight (16mm, sound color, 15 minutes) i 
Ontario Association foi; Retarded Chilldren, 55 Yor^/ Street, Toronto 1, 
Ontario, Canada. 



Canada's firs't professionally produced filWon mental retardation ^ 
shows-Summer Camp at Belwood,. Ontario-, for retarded children. 

48. In Touch: Movement for Mentally Handicapped (jtiildren (16ram, sound^^ blacic/ 
^ white, 28 minutes). * - 7 ^ 

Concord Film^j^^Council, Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk, England. ^ 



In the first part of this film, made by/ students and staff members 
of the National Ass6ciation for Mental Heaith"*s Teacher Training Course, 
using children from Bush Training SchooJ.;^Bristol, England, students 
tir^ining to* teach .mentally handicapp^ children explore many^ways in ♦ 
which movement can help them Establish cbntact with the children. A ' 
great deal of emphasis is placerd upon ni&vem^nt as a means of communication 
for children who. find speech difficult/ Students work with partners and 
bala'hce with and support each othfer to- convey a sense of securfty and 
confidence. Mentally handicapped children, like very young children, 
p^fticSi^rly need this sense of physical security. The students explore 
m\)re' sensitive, expressive, and dramatic ways of relating to others. In 
the second part of the^ f ilm, each ^ttident^ discovers how differeitt parts* 
of his own body can moVe, and becomes more aware of himself. When a mentally 
handicapped child develops 'an awareness of hi*s body, he strengthens his 
sense of being a- person Finally, each student wQrks with a child partner. 
Through moving together, students build the children's confidence, helping 
them to concentrate, and encou/aging them to experience new ways of moving. 
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The film shows how students can get a deeper insight into individual ^ 
chiWren, by using^ the language of movement*' 

Introductton 't^ 3ody Movements (16imq7"^^i^4i mintites).* 
General Learning Corporation, The Library, 267 W. 25th Street, N§w York, 
New York' 10001. ' > ' , / 

'Speed, direction,, and force of movement emphasizing freedom aM 
efficiency are presented. Instruction, .with slow motion analysis, i,s 
given for basic locomotor movements sucK as walking, hopping, running, 
jumping^ Sdme movement Exploration using obstacles to obtain control 
*of movement is also includeSL, along witj4i some application of learned 
movements through pertinent group activi^es. 



^ Just for the* Fun of It (16mm, sound/ color, 18 1/2 minutes). 
Orange County Department of Education (Educational Media Center), Civic 
Center Drive j^. Santa Anna, California. 

Pres'enting a series of physical activities for mentally retarded . 
children, this film provides id^as and activities from the most simple 
to complex. Teachers of mental/ly retarded children viH learn how a 
physical, etiucation program caiy become laore meaningful ai>d. important . 
They will see what can be taught to and accomplished bj these children 
(CA 5 to 2i, MA and physlcaiymaturity 2 to 12) in physical motor 
activities! Activities in tme following areas are shown: posture im- 
provement, balance training?, body awareness, spatial awareness, antici- 
p^ation knd timing training^ group participation, increasing attention 
and lengthening, interest 3pan, muscle strength and endurance. Creativity 
^^li^ld be stimulated, since many activities shown are done with in- 
expensive, easily ob'taii/ed, and highly motivating pieces of appar^us. ^ 

> 

Learning Through Moveni^nt (I6mm, sound, black/white, 32 minutes).* 
S-L Fi]^ Productions ;/5126 Hartwick Street, Los Angeles, California 
90041. , ' / ^ 

An "eight-month yexperllence Tn. creati^S dance with children grades 
1-6, show their physical ;^ emotional, and intellectual involvement by 
exploring a multiplicity of learning concepts. 

Long Rope Juinpi^ (I6mm, sound,* color, 17 minutes).* 

Martin Moyer P^ductions, 900 Federal Avenue*East, Seattle, Washington 
98102. ' 

Long rop/'jumping proi^otes agility, rhythm, timing, and alertne^ss 
of par'ticipaftits; , it can involve ^entire classes or^be limited to small 
groupfe. Included in the' film -are variations in number and formation 
of rope activities thus increasing the challenges of jumping. 
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kr individualized attention and. support, ai>d to use regi^^r lessons" and 
curriculum materials* Tangible rewards are reduced^s youngsters move 
toward regular (jlassroonr placement. 

'» . • - » * 

56* , ^Maybe Tomorlrov (16mm, color, sound, 28'minutes), % . 

* -'Adventures In Movement, 945 Danbury Road, Dayton, Ohio 45420, 
^ ' ' t • . . 

Punptuated by blit>d, deaf, mentally retiarded, cerebr&l pal.sLed, and 
orthopedieally impaired children actively parti ci?pat-ing in movement 
^tivities, rble and contributions AIM are vividly shown. »AIM began 

1958 in 'Dayton, Dhio, to provide iliovement experiences for -all children 
with various handicappii\g conditions.' Today housewives social i^orkejs^ 
and athers with interest in and commitment to belong these youngsters 
volunteer thei-r talents, services, and their total selves. Throughout 
the film AIM instructors show many innovative, orig^al, and effective 
waysf of reaching and teaching youngsters with th§g^^v^rit)us conditions. 
Emphasis j^s on use of basic movements, importan^^of si^ccess, achievement, 
^ and> fun, teaching and reinforcing a variety of concepts through move- 
ment, and use o£ approaches that are basically the same as those used 
in teaching norja^l children.^ The AIM program is viewed through the eyes, 
heart, and> active participatiqn of a young physical education teacher' 
who enrolls in the training program so- she too can contribute. Shown^ > 
^are scenes from the annual simimer seminar where AIM '^ersonnel'meet to 
; exchaiTjge ideas and share their experi^,ces fo improve, enrich^^^Swfirex- 
pand opportunities for all youngsters. Gene l(elly narrates the film 
but th^ mission, and the impact of the program and movement are expressed 
at the end of the film by a y.oung* gixl on crutches who confidently ^ays, 
"I can walk all by myself." ^' • 

57. Mechanical Capers for Fun and Fitnessi ,(l6iflm,'' sound, color, 12 minute^).* ^ 
MartJ-n Moyer Productions, 900 Federal Avanue East, Seattle^ Washington . 

-^98102. ' ' . - ' 

Through observation, study and imitation o^ highw^ construction aiad 
related equipment, children not only learn abfeut the equipment but 
how they move as they, try t6 imitate the movements the&selves. 

58. Movement Education (16mm, sound, color; six films, 25-40 minutes each^.* 
Audio-Visual Center' Simon Frazier University, Burnaby 2, »^C. 

The series of six films for K-6 includes: (1) Introduction to Move - 
ment Education ; (2) Teaching Direction and Level ; (3) Teaching Awareness 
of Body Movements ; (4) Teaching Qualities of Body Movements ; (5) Ideas 
for Theme Development ; (6) Use of Sm^ll Apparatus . 

59. Movement Education in Physical Education (16mm, -black/white, 10 miniates) 
Gay Amato, Louise Duffy .School, West Hartford, Xpnnec'ticut. ' h 

Movement edAication is interpreted through narration in question- 
answer forja. Two men teachers from the^ program provide much information 
on a variety of activities for K-6. The film demonstrates' the^metho'dology 
of the probl^-solving approach and emphasizes the i mpor tance of a well- 
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kr individualized attention and. support, ai>d to use regi^^r lessons" and 
curriculum materials* Tangible rewards are reduced^s youngsters move 
toward regular (jlassroonr placement. 

'» . • - » * 

56* , ^Maybe Tomorlrov (16mm, color, sound, 28'minutes), % . 

* -'Adventures In Movement, 945 Danbury Road, Dayton, Ohio 45420, 
^ ' ' t • . . 
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• structured learning ejpviroment. 

-60* Movemetit Experiences for. Primary Childre n (] ^"^m/ sound, color, 17 minutes).* 
Department of Inst-ructional Media Dictr ' bution, Atgeld 114, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Illinois 60115. • * - • 

The need for children to move and tc^ learn to move, well is 'emphasized 
through a problem-so lying approach to teaching. ^ ^ > 

6r. Movement Exploratiotf (-ISmm, ""sound, color,. 22 minutes).* 

Docmentary Films, 3217 Trout 9ulch Ro'ad,^Aptos, California^ 9.5033. 
C ' . ^ ' 

The film shows the concept of movement exploration in adtion as it ' ^ ^ 
deals with various motot s*kills; designed for K-6 teachers, it demonstrates 
a wide range of activities involving primary and intermedia children in-' 
eluding locomotor, activities, ball handling, hula hoops,J[jump rope, 
apparatus, and spatial awareness. Each child is separately engaged in 
analyzing ihe problem and seeking a solution within the limitations of 
his own physical and mental abilities. 

62. Movement Exploration: What Am I ? (16mm, sound, color, 11 1/2 minutes).* 
Film Associates, 11559 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
90025. ' ^ 

[Based on knowledge o/^ the positive relationship betwefen sensorimotor 
" ^ activities and 'perceptual development, this film provides exciting motivation 
.t-"" iox children and is also an excellent guide fot teachers.^ In exploring 

movement,, children -improve their motor coordination, clarify their concepts 
of direction and space as related to themselves, and promote development 
of perceptual skills which effect th^ir ability ^to read and write. Ex- 
periences in movement explorations show child^ren that they can move hot}i 
like people and like birds, animals, and machines. Studying movements of 
things around us, and moving as they do, can be fun as well as helpful 
in developing skills . - * 

63. Movement in Time and Space (16mm, sound, blact/white, 30 miAutes).* 
Time-Life Films, Inc., 43 West 16th Street, New York, New York^lOOU. 

"This film, treating movement explorJfeion activities in an elementary 
s'chool in, Bristol.* England, • shows students using movement to discover 
new asfjecls of space around them and the speed at which they move through 
*it. Tlfey vork ^lone, with or without music, attempting to express ideas 
through movement'. Youngst;ers are also shown working in groups exploring 
movement harmony. ' ^ ^% 

Movigenic Curricji^lum (16mm, sound, black/white, 41 minutes) ' " , 

.Bureiu of Audio-Visual Instruction, P.O. Box ^093, 1312 West Johnson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 55706. '\ ^ ^ . • . ' , 

An exp cf imeata'l curriculum for .children Hfvth learning disorders is . 
explained. Shown are a variety of movement activities emphasizing muscular 
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No, 3. I«Q, — Questionable Criterion attacks Che ^ro- 
blem of classifying children as retarded simply on th^ basis 
of their I.Q.'s. Error is quite possible and this can be a 
disaster to the stigmatized child and his family. More o ' * ' - 

sophisticated meth9ds are ^vailable^ and described. 

No. 4. Multiple Handicaps deals with the problems of 

multiple handicapping conditions in which one of the afflictions 

is retardation. This program focuses on the Recreation Center 

for the-'Handicapped, San Francisco^ and shows the effective 

' and dynamic approach this agency has de>^ised in working With 

multiple handicapp^ persons of all ages. 

« . % ' ' 

No^ 5. Educating^the Retarded Child considers academic 
training of retarded children'as new, fruitful/ techniques are 
explored. * 

No. 6, P,E. — Lever to Learning is concerned with, physical, 
education, fitness, and recreation and demonstrates that physical 
education arid recreation can aid substantially in fostering other 
learning activities. A spec:|.ally made film^emphasizes novel, in- 
expensive^ and creative equipment and methods yhich can be used 
, in teaching retarded children", * • . ^ 

No. 7. The Neurological Approach shows one application 
of neurological approach in teaching \nptor activities. A film 
/about a special physical development clinic at the University 
of Southwestern Louisiana is included, 

*/ No. 8.. The Packwood Experiment features the Packwood 
Experiment *and Dr. James Oliver, Birmingham, England. Through 
use of 6xtenfeive physipal education methods' and activities, a> 
group Of mentally retarded youngsters showed remarkable p,ro- 
gress — including significant intellectual gains. 

No. 9, Camping for The Retarj^ed demonstrates on film^how 
a residential camp for retarded children can be successful. 
Some of' the fi^nancial problems involved in community oriented- 
, programs for retarded youngsters .are' also considered.' . - 

No. 10: Newfangled Ideas on Mental Retardation includes 
a specially made fji>lm dealing with Research on Perceptual- 
Motor Theories, Guests. representing various agencies discuss 
"What does tomorrow hold for mentally retarded persons?" 

The- Pacemakers Lady Allen of Hurtwood (16mm, sound, -color, 15 minutes). 
Central Office of Informatio^i, Herculer Road, Westminister, London, 
England, or The British Embassy, Washington, DX.* 

A new playground designed especially ''for^handicapped children is shown 
and discussed. Based on idea of lots of spad% ^nd freedom of movement it 
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^ . <^ ' 

offers play opportunities for children yi'th* a variety of handicapped 
conditions who are usually overprotected at home. It not only challenges 
children in pterins of .activity 'but also provides a place where they can 
engage in social interaction wrth their peers. c 

69. < Paralymft'^cs (l^mm, sound, color, 13 minute's). 

Chairman, United States Wheelchair Sports Fund, 40*-24 62nd Street, 
'Woodside, New yoxk 11377. ' , " > ^ ^ 



The film tikes the viwer on a trip with the United States Wlieelchair 
Team, selecta4 by ^a national^ committee , and Composed of and women with 
paraplegia and post polio .paraplegia, from their assembly poUnt at the 
Bulowa^JS^^^l in New York to the Paralympics jield in London in 1963. - ^ 
Competi"fion among teams from -SO-nations is shown covering such events 4s 
wheelchair b^^sketball, archery, table tennis, swimming, dar^'hery, weight- 
lift'ing, layn bowling, shot-put, javelin,, discus and wheelchair slalpm. 
The film i-s e^uca^tional and can be used in schools at all grade levels, 
including c'olleges and universities, particularly those with professibnal 
preparation programs *'in physical education, recreation, and special . 
education. The film demonstrates fully th^ adapted sport;s program, both 
nationally and internationally while conveying ^he story of rehabilitation. 

70* Par^lympfcs - Israel 19,68 (16mm, sound, color, 10 minutes). 

Chairman, United States? Wheelchair Sports Fund, 40-24 62nd SCreet, 
' *Woo^side, New York 11377. ^ 

The history^of the'^^raljmipics and the competition at the games in 
Israel are shown." Featured is competition by men aad women with 
paraplegia and post polio ^paraplegia in Ssuch events as. sj/imming, track 
and field, weight lifting, f^lbncing, archery, darchery (a form of pre- 
cision archery), lawn bowl^ing, table tennis, wheelchair slalom, pent- 
aChlori, and wheelchair basketball. This film can be used in schools 
at" all grade levels , tincluding colleges and universities, particularly 
those with prof esjjional* preparation programs in physical* educatioh, 
recreation, and special^ education . ' ^ ' ^ 

71. Partners in Play (l6mm, sound, black/white, v20 minutes). 

United States Public -Health Service, Audio-Visual^ Center, Cl/amblee, Georgia 

0 

-f Experiences of personnel at Parsons' State Hospital .(Kansas) in» success- 

fully obtaining a community recreation (department * s cooperation and support 
' ' for integrating 65 mentally retarded and 70 non-retarded residents in a 
* standard summer camping program are shown and discussed. Included are 
_^equences depicting methods, appro^ch^s, and procedures userf in organizing 
arTd administering the camp, orienting the staff, ^ and conducting activities. 
Emphasis is on effective activities 'and Approaches and the role of play 
in growth and development of all children, including the mentally re- 
tarded. ' ♦ •» ' * 
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72. Patterns (IGmm^ sound, color, 17 minutes). * 

Education Se^rviire Cent*er» Region XIII, .816 East ^3rd Street, Austin, Texas 
^ ^ 78751. - % ' ' 

o ' . ' * . " ' * , 

The focus of this film is on need for physical education for train- 
^able severely and profoundly mentally retarded persons'. Featured is the 
Title III physical education program at ESEA Austin (Texas) State School. 
Pliysical activities and equipment are demonstrated, showing how they pro- 
mote motor development and improve physical fitness of retarded persons. 
' Steps involved in effecting positive behavioral changes in severely 'and. 
profoundly retarded individuals , through ^the medium of physical education 
a^e explained. The physical education staff is sber^ in actual teaching 
sequences which illustrate why a particular activity is included in ^the 
program. Residents with widely differing skill levels*' and a variety of 
activities, including an improvised and homemiade obstacle course, are 
shown.' Another film developed in this project is entitled Changing Ex- 
pressions (1123" p. 9). ' \ . / ' # . 

73. ' Perc! P6p! $^inkle! (16mm, sound, color, 11 minutes).* 

Martin Mo36 ^r P - rp ductions, 900 Federal Avenue East, Seattle, Washington 
98102. ^ , 

Th^ film provides a series oi- visual experiences for children to 
^ perc^ivd. Based upon their visual ^perception of these experiences, 
^vithey are asked to interpret physically (motorically) each experience*. 
Finally > through repetitive grcjpp^practice in the ^variety of movements 
^ and with assistance from the teaser, childjren develop a feel for thel^ 
^1 various movements. Conceptualization is manifested when children are 
a able to look at one of the items^^.iji the movie, retain the information 
for a short time, and fina.lly to recall and idemoi)|t rate ^he movement. 
Children *arfe guided to self-direction in this explorative activity. 

74. Physical Education at Packwood School (16mm, silent, black/white, 15 
minutes)." * . 

.Dr. James N. Oliver, National College of Physical Education, . • 
~ Limerick, Ireland . ^ ' 

T 

' ' ■ // ' 

Shows an authentic record of types of activities used by Dr. iame^ 
N. Oliver in his study of mentally subnorjnar adolescent boys at Pack- 
wood School,* Birmingham, England. The whole film was taken in offe day 
during the seventh week of a ten-weeic experimental p'eriod, 'Th^^ilm 
is a chronicle of this ten-week program and includes the gymnastic 
table, strengthening activities, log exercises, roadwork, remedial 
gymnastics, partner work, special fitness activities, and games*. 
Note : A taped narration ace^aganies this lilm which can be played 
during the showing or used to become acquainted with the film to 
^prepare one's own narratic^. ' " ' - 
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75. Physical Education for Blind Children (16inm, sou^d, color, 20 minutes) 
Dr. Charles E. Buell, 33905 Calle Acordarse, San Juan Capistrano, 
California '92675 

Visually handicapped school children of all ages are shown 
participating in a wide variety' of physical education activities. 
The film presents app^^oaches to modify activities ?o visually 
handicapped children can participate with their sighted classmates. 
''"'"-^ o.ther s-equences, visually handicapped children take part iii 

•activities with no modification^ at all. The imp^ortance o'f physical 
activity , for visually handicapped children is stressed, along wi^ 
cotitributions qf active 'participation in -physical education to 
social development, *reisure-time pursuits, and physical fitness. 
Need for safety is highlighted, as is the fact that statistics do 
not show a high accident or injury rate among visually handicapped 
children who take par't in vigorous physical education programs. 

* * « 

76.. Physical Education: Lever to Learning (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes), 
Stuart Finley, 3428 Mansfield *Road, Lake Barcroft, Tall^ Church, Virginia 
22041.' • ' ' ^ ^ / 

Emphasis in this film is pn use of wholesome. Vigorous physical 
activity as a means ^f motivating and challenging mentally retarded 
youngsters to improve performance and to stimulate total growth and ^ 
development^ Breadth of activities is* such that all retarded child- 
ren regardless of age, background, experience, or functional level, 
can find anes in which they can achieve and succeed. Primary and 
intermediate educable youngster$ are shoVn negotiating^ obstacles on 
an imprca/ised 'confidence, course consisting of tiresj ropes, *^ladders, 
a Softball backstop,* hurdles, a jungle gym, and a balance beam. 
• Advanced elementary school . educable youngsters ^xe- shown participating 

in ipdoor -activities irivolving chairs > logs, ropes, and balance boarcfs. 

w * 

77. Physical Educajiion Program jor Mentally Retarded (16mm, silent, color, 
15 minutes) . - ^- 

Anthony Mannino, PSyclieiogist, Ridley School District, Adminis tx^tj,aa..?^r3«~ 
Building, Morton Avenue, wolsom, Pennsylvania 19033. *^ 

The physicaiTeSucation program Jor mentally retarded students in 
Ridley Public Schools, Folsom, Pennsylvania,^ has been built upon the 
/ concept of neui:^^ic^i^rgani2a:tion as developed at Institutes for the 
Development of Human Potential, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Descriptions 
of the program shown iti this film deal with^psychological and physical 
evaluation; 'njetiro logical tests iitclude thoge. for dominance of hand^ 
' foot|^ and, eye; teaching technique^ stress crawling, creeping, skipping, 
coordination, eye dominance, and balance. . Initial evaluation and a re- 
evaluation are -important inclusioris. All activities shown are consistent 
with the Doman-Delacato rationale^;' 
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78. .Physical Performance of the Mentally Retarded (videotape, sound, black/ 
j^^e^' 90. minutes) , , ' . , * 

Apply to WGBH^TV, Boston, Massachusetts. * 

This videotape records the complete session on . Physical Performance * 
of the Mentally Retarded at tihe Third International Scientific Symposium 
on Mental Retardation, 'April 11 j 1966, in Boston, Massachusetts. Presenta- 
, tions include "The Nature of Physical Performance in the Mentally Retarded" 

• by* Ftank J, Hayd^n; "The Factor Structure of Motor Abilities ^of Educable 
Mentally Retarded Children" by G^-Lawrence Rarick; "The Physical Per- ^ 
formance of Retarded Children: Diagnosis and Prescription" by Jack Keogh; * 
"Current Status af^ Research oo Ph;^sical Activity for the Retarded" by 
Julian U, Stein, and "Recreation for the Severely Mentally Handicapped" 
' ^ by James N. Oliver. Note : A quadruplex videotape machine is necessary^ 

for^ showing. It is'^possible to make a tape-to-film transfer so conventional 
equipment can be used. Details should be obtained from local audiovisual 
personnel and/or staff at WGBH-TV, Boston. 

79 • Physical Performance Tes.t, (16mm, sound, black/white, 19 m|.nutes).* 
AIMS, Box 1010, Hollywood, California 90028.'- 

The physical performance test shown in this film requires little s 
time, ordinary facilities, and a minimum of knowledge on the part of 
the teacher. Designed to help identify underdeveloped students and 
, to assess and adapt programs, it contains five events: bent knee sit*- 
up, standing long jump, pull-up, side step, dhair pu^h-up, ,and six 
minute jog/walk. , * 

• • / . \ 

80» Pine School Summer (16mm, sound, black/white, ^10 minutes) . 
James Andrews, 219 River View, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

This *^ilm records two phases of a summer school outdoor education ' 
program for cultiurally disadvantaged educgble mentally retarded child- 
' ren. Phase I deals with instruction in the classroom and on the play- u *^ 
ground io science, recreation, camping, and homemaking as each relates 
to camping and outdoor education. In Phase II, nature activities, ^ 
hiking, f ishing ,^ other types of recreational activities, and camp ' * 
chores are shown in the camp setting.^ Phase III, not , shown in this 
,film, consists ;^of a reevaluation of participants and their ev^uation * 
of the project; \' * ' 



81* A Program ofuevelopment Motor Activitie$ (16mm, sound, color, *^22 minutes). 
Patricia Johnson, Department of Physical Education for Women, University ^ 
of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette,- Louisiana. 

A prograto oi^^Heveiopmental motor activitils built around the con- ^ 
cept of neurologicaL organization as practi^ced at the Devel<5pmental 
Clonic, University of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette, is presented. 
Fundamental to this approach is the premise that neurological organisation 
is essential to visual perception, spacial relation^Tiips , i;^eading skills, 
and writing, "and that_agjmpr9vement in neuromotor area should contribute 
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to increased performande in academic areas as well. Four recognize.d 
levels of developmejit — ^moving arms and legs without forward move- 
ment; crawling; creeping; and walking—are demonstrated by student 
clinicians who are working with youngsters in dif ferent^ctivi'ties ^ 
^nd with a variety, of approaches which promote neurological organization. 

82. Programs for the Perc'^ptua'lly Handicapped (16mm, sound, -color, ^minutes). 
Churchill Films, 66r2 North Robertson Boulevai:;|i, Los Angeles, Cali^^rnia 
90069. - . ' . > 

Shows and describes the program for perceptually handicapped, child- 
ren in Cook County (Illinois) Schools.* It emphasizes situations in 
which perceptual handicaps are -often hidden, i.e* children who are not 
blind but cannot see, are not .deaf but cannot \^ar , are not retarded 
but cannot learn. The human potential of these childreri can be salvaged 
through appropriate ecfucational proaedures. Special methods and equip- 
ment are shown in the film and the role of the teacher, therapist, and 
principal are discussed. ' - ' , 

83. The Proud Ones (16mm, sound, color, 13 1/2 minutes). 

Montana Film Poroductions , 1236.HelQjia^venue, Helena, Montana 5866l, 




Purposes, reasons, and values of active participation by riJentally 
retarded youngsters in sportd, athletics, and othet fun acti^|ities 
presented in terms ol Montana Special Olympics. Boys and girls 
shown swimming, running, jumping, "and throwing "in competition ^as well 
as bating, dancing, socializing vith others, relaxing, and haviiig/fun. 
The traditional Olympics parade and lighting of the f lame^ are inspiring. J 
Swimming and track and field events are shown as vehicles £or participants 
to establish goals tha^ are important to th§m as individuals, ^to have a 
sense of belonging, to experience success, and to staij^ tall in^ victory 
or defeat. As youngsters leave for fiome each shows a new-found sense of 
independence, a personal feeding of accomplishment*, ^and pride in h^ing ' 
done his best. 

84. Ready, Set;, Go , 1969. IVo instructional television series for closed 
pircuit *use^in large school systems.* 

National Instructional Television Center, Box A, Bloomington, Indiana - 

47401. . ; ' ^ \ V 

Includes two series (Levels I & II) of 30 television lessons; 20 
minutes each, on basic movement approach to elementary school physical 
education for primary childreni A' manual with guidelines for supplementary 
lessons each week, provides 'continuity for a year's curriculum. Developed 
in consultation with the American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation. - f . • 
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85. Recreation Center for the Handicapped (16inm, sound, color, 23 minutes). 
East of the Mississippi River apply to AAHPER/IRUC, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 (shipping charges fee); 

west of the Mis.sissfppi River apply to Mrs. Morris Pomeroy, 
Director, Re?«^ation Centi^er for the Handicapped, 207 Skyline Blvd. 
San Francisco, Calif omia\54l32 . 

\ Founded in. 1952, the Recreation Center for the. Handicapped provides 

y^ear round progiTams fSr-^verely handipapped participants of all ages. 
The ^program stresses achievement of happiness and contentment as each 
individual, regardless of his condition, learns to do for himself and to 
stand ott^^his own two feet. The film shows participants active in checkers, 
music activities (tamborine and'bongos), clay work, outdoor activities, 
table games, wrestling, swi-mming, fishing and casting, woodworking, , play- ^ 
ground activities, snow and winter activities, and dancing. Spme of the 
many ways in which the participants help each other are vividly shown. 

86. Retard a tioa "^Research (16mm, sound,- color, 7 minutes) 

Stuart Fipley, 3428 Mansfield Road, Falls Church, Virginia 22041. 

Featured is a. special research project -^sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction in which the Doman-Delacato Theory of 
Neuropsychology ±^ applied to trainable mentally retarded children in 
public schools. AS^tivities shown in the film include crawling and 
creeping,* monocular and binocular visual pursuit, auditory and tactile 
st'ii&ulation, kicking and throwing with dominant part, those emphasizing 
cortical hemispheric doxainance, and bilateral reinf oif cement . No 
assessment of the"^ program is made although comments by the teacher re^ 
fleet progress of specific children. , 

87. Rhythmic Ball S-kills (16mm, sound, color, 1> minutes). 

Martin Moyer Productions, 900 Federal Avenue East, Seat^l^, Washington 
98102, * 

The film shows children in first and third grade participating in 
ball handling activities designed to help, them see, hear and feel * 
directions of up and doyra, right and left, a'Sci to learn concepts of 
clockwise and counterclockwise, around and between, over and under by 
jmanipulating a^ball and directing tffeir bodies through these, movement ^ 
^ patterns. A progressive sequence is also *shown to help adapt 'these ^ 
skills ^ij^sports an.d games. ■ * " ' ■ « . n 

89^ Roadwork (16mm, silent, j^b'lack/white , 15 minutes) .^^ ^ * 

Dr. James.,-N. Oliver, National College of Phykicfal Education, \ 
Limerick, Ireland 



Roadwork combines u§e o£ jiif£e.rent^ types of movement with interesting 
and challenging physical^ ac*tivities, A typical *roadwork session with 
mentally retarded boys is shown including ambling ,' fast or« race \^alking, 
jogging, trotting, sprinting, skipping, hop{)ing, bounding, running back- 
wards,* and crawling. Various partner activities, stents and tumbling 
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activities, formal exercises, calisthetics , combatives, and self- 
testing activities are shown. Full use is made of the natural 
envirpnment including fallen tree trunks, small d'itches^ hills, and 
trees* The film shoj^s how activities and this environment can be 
integrated irfto a vigorous, challenging, and interesting activity 
emphasizing fitness and skill development. Note: A taped narration 
accompanies this film which can be played during the showing or used 
. to become acquainted with the film to i^repar^ one's own narration. 

89. Rope Skipping (16mm, sound, color 16 minutes).* 

♦ Martin Moyer ' Productions , 900 Federal' Avenue East, Sea-ttle, Washingt/! 
98102. .i * 

The film , demonstrates -^rope skipping as a physical education c/ass 
activity. It contains a description of a variety of skipping st^s 
and a short discussion of valiifes of rope ^skipping. 




90. The^ Santa Monica Project (16mm, color, sound, 28^minutes). 
AIMS Instructional Media Services , Inc., P.O. Box 1010, 
California 90028. \ 

The SariVfa "Vlonica Ptoject engineered classroom demonstri^tes a 
clearly designed set of educational procedures easily app/ied to 
typical public school classes for educationally handicapiped and/or 
emoitionally disturbed children 6 to 15 years of age. itt is designed 
to bring overt behavior of (^hildVen into ifinfe with minMum standards 
tequired for learning. The program helps lengthen children's attention 
ppan, promotes successful, accomplishment of carefully' graded tasks, 
and provides an envi-ror^m^nt with* rewards and structure.o The hierarchy 
of educational goals described includes the following sequence: 
attention, response, order, exploratory, social, mastery, achievement. 
Each student v^orks ^than this structure at tasks for which he is 
rewarded in term^ ot attai-ning goals and "fulfilling objectives in 
which Ije needs special attention. Although many of these children 
• may Tegrdss and take a step backward, this program and special 
approach, is designed to help him then take two forward, • 

•91. Sensor.imotor, Training (16mm., sound, color, 24 minutes).* 
Valdhere Films, 3060 Valleywood Drive, Kettering, Ohio. 

Sh.ows and describes phi-losophy and training Aethods used to help 
pre^school^ children develop senspry skills and physical coordination. 
The Dayton, Ohio,- pulJlic school program is used for demonstration. 

* % ^ . . ' ' ^ " 

92. Sensoritonic Readiness (16mm, sound, black/white 22 minutes). 

Pathway Schoal Resource Center, Box 181, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
19404. ^ ' ' J- 

J ~ Several academic^ implications and 'applications of motor skills 
practiced^t the Pathway School are illustrated. Emphasis is on 
goal-directed movement program contributing to academic progress. 
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93. Shape of /a Leaf (15mm, sound, color, 30 minutes). ^ 
Campbell Films, Saxtons River, Vermont 15154. 

The sensitive responses of retarded children «to various types of 
art'training are revealed in the film. The artistic c:^eatiyity and . ^ 
the individuality of style that tbese child^ren possess in common with 
all children are demonstrated. Filmed at^ Perkins School, the following 
art mediums are shown: perception training boxes, painting, creative 
stitching^ weaving, batik, ceramics,* and puppets; art e^tperiences are' 
also related to other activities through verbalization and music. 

94. Show Me (16mm, sound, .black/white, 30 minutes). . , 
United World Films, Inc., 221 Park Avenue, South, New Yorlf, New York 

This film deals with some of the basic motor problems of severely 
retarded children (I.Q. 20-45). ; Filming was done at Wood County Re- 
tarded School (Ohio) with children (CA 6-14) who did not participate 
in a regular physical education program at the scliool. Many activities 
were, new to these boys and girls who had tfieir first exposure to them 
during the filming itself. The major teaching method employed and 
demonstrated involves exploration of , movement . Sequences include 
activities which emphasize (a) movement in space, (b) time elements in 
movement, (c) force variations, (d) movement integration, (e^) handling 
and manipulating objects, (f) rhythmic and creative expressions, and 
(g) partner work. Through active participation, body image, body 
control, coordination, and object exploration are promoted. Creative 
use -of simple, easily obtained and improvised objects is shown as a 
me^thod of making the approach more meaningful to each child- 

95. Space for the Mentally' Retarded in South Dakota (16mm, sound, color, 

20 minutes) ^ • » 

Thomas Schienost, State Department 6f Health, Mental Retardation Planning 
■ Office, Pierre, South Dakota. ' f ^ . 

Discusses mental retardation — what it is; statistics and pr,evalence; 
employment possibilities; importance of tfeam approaches in diagnosis; 
role of associations for ^retarded chMdren and other state agencies; 
unique contribution of day care centers, residential facilities, public 
school special education,- fOster .homes, wqrk-study programs J and , 
sheltered workshops. ' It also touches upon the importance of guidance 
in leisure act;lvities and in helping retarded .persons through re- 
creation programs. Developed to provide citizens of South Dakota with 
/ a better understanding* and appreciation o^ mental retardation and .its , 
many related problems, it has general applicability t(^ othec parts of 
the' country, -both rural and urban. 

96. Specific Sports Skills (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes)** 
Documentary- Films, 3217 Trout Gulch {load, At)tos, California. 

Applies .movement exploration specifically and sucoe*ssf ully to ^ 
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teaching volleyball skills and activities. Layne Hackett shows that 
movement develops sequentially from aelf-discovery through a transitional 
phase to specific sports sRills. As^ objectives of movement education 
become^s more refined, teaching meWiod becomes more analy,cical ai)d 
directed. In teaching for transfer of skills, there is a combination 
,(1) movement exploration in which/ structured formations are kept to a 
minimm, an adequate, supply of ecmipment is avai!^able, and teachers* 
challenge students to respond an4 then evaluate fhei'r responses, *and 
. (2) coaching specific sports skulls in which demonstrations are used 
w^en these are most effective and efficient, individual analysis and 
assistance are given when needed, solutions to problems ar6 confined 
to rules of t^e game, and only one correction or progression is pre- 
sented at a time. , ' * * • 

97. Splash (16mm, sound, color, 21 miniif es) . ' ^ 

Documentary -^^^^ Trout Gulch Road, Aptos, Galifomia 95003. 

Exciting, stimulating, and fun ways \o use water environments — 
pans, sprinklers, wading pools, and swimming pools — and aqua\ic 
activities to intraduce and reinforce a variety of concepts are pre- 
sented to subtrainable-severely mentally retarded and multiple handi- 
capped chi^ldren |in practical, functional, and meaningful ways. Emphasis 
on developing -self-help skills, such as iJndressing and ""dressing , paying, 
attention and re'sponding to directions through' simple instructions and 
signals, improving kinesthetic awareness and balance with aquatic games 
and water exploration, stimulating language development by talking about * 
things, promoting breath control by 'bubbling and^blowing, sharpening 
visual and auditory discrimination by retrieving ^c^tjects from under-; ^ 
water and with different games, alid encouraging mimory ,and attention »*>^ 
. * through most all games and activities . In addition to readiness i x 

activities, academic cpncebts such as counting along with words like ' 
empty/fill, push/pull, towatrd/away , touch/gr^sp, and hold/drop are ^ 
( * presented to an experienced by the children w:^th feeling in a water • yi 
environment. Water offers a tremendous motivation for learning that 
has been relatively uhtapped, and yet it is so simple and inexpensive! 
The children in the fflm show that it's fun to learn to splash and to 
%plash to learn — developing swimipin^skills is an added and often un- 
expected bonus! ^ 1 * " 

' * ./ 

98. A Song for Michael: A Demonstration of How Music Therapy #5 .Used To 
Develop Language in a Multiply Handicapped Boy of Fourteen (16mm, 
sound, black/white, 22 minutes). 

'Music 'Therapy Center, 840 Eighth Avenue, New York, New York 10O19. 

- This film presents a condensation of one actual music therapy 
session. It demonstrates how music is used at the Music Therapy 
Center as 'a functional tool to promote emotional and social growth 
as an 'adjunct to psychotherapy. Even in the space of one session, 
Michael displays the bewildering variety of symptoms and responses * 
on which his conflicting diagnoses of autism, schizophrenia, braiii 
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damage, and mental retardation were baaed. The viewer sees how the 
therapist deals with, the many levels of. behavior in terms the . , 
gO^ls of establishing and strengthening 'associative thinking and' 
eliciting .communication. More than a dozen songs and 'games are 
used in ttiis fi^m and out of their phrases, rhytlims, and taeanin^ ^ 
* are devised materials for facilitating interplay, establishing 
identity, and achieving autonomy. Despite some production flaws — 
, the photographer's too fre(^ent use of the zoom lens 'results in Some 
distracting out-of-focus frames — the film is well worth seeing, 
especially by ^therapists, special education teachers," and^ others 
who work with mentai^^y disturbed children. The, film is intended 
, for pro'^f essional audiences rather than for the general public. - . 

99. Sviinming for a Congenital Quad Amputee (16mm, silent^ black/white, , 

10 minutes). * ' ||^ 

Instructional Media Center, University of Texas, University Station,* 
Austin, Texas 78712. 

Illustrates development of swimming and di"\fing t/fephniques by a 
congenital quad amputee in a college physical educatyWn program. 
Procedu;:es utilized for developing propulsive movement in ^a^er with 
use of various size swim fins and use of inner tube strapping to 
hold fins on upp^r arms as well as thighs ard shown. Teaching 
techniques of arm and leg movement <^re, also shown individually and 
in combination with use of. the crawl^troke. Front dive, back di'v^^ 
and flips are performed*. Prior to participating in this swimming 
program the young man had never been in a swimming pool without a ♦ 
life jacket for support; 'since the^program he haS never u^ed such ' 
devices. , . • c . 

100. Teaching 'the Mentally -Retarded Through Music (16mm kinescope or ' ^ 

. videotajJe, sound, black/white, 30 minutes per program). . ^ * 

Governor*,? Interagency Council on Mental" Retardation, lOOl Main Street, 
Room 205, Columbia,' South Carolina 29201. 

\ \ ' * ^ 

In each of four presentations, Br* Richard Weber explains and » * ^ 
demonstrates his approach to teaching* mentally retarded children ' 
through music. By using atSimple six note scale and combining 
letters, numbers, and other symbols, Dr. Weber shows how music biecomes 
^a motivator for developing writing and reading skills as well as a^ ^ , 
stimulus for better self-control. Dr. Weber points out that th^ 
^ ' method requires a minimum of supervision aqd that most teachers 

parents, or volunteers can achieve similar results without spfec:iralfi«zed 
music background or straining. 

101.. Therapeutic. Camping (16mm, sbund, color 28 minutes) . » * , 

Eastern States — Department of Health and Welfare, Office o5. Health and 
Education, Augusta, Maine; National Association for Mentkl Health, 
] 267l^est 25th Street, New York City; New%)rk University Fi'lifi Library, 
26» Washifigton Place, New York City; Education Film Library, Syracuse 
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University > New York; Ohio State University, Coliimbus; The 0evereux 
Foundation, Devon, Pennsylvania; Bureau of Mental Health ^Services, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; and Audio-Visual Aids Library, Pennsylvania • ^ 
State University, University Park. Southeastern States — Audio-Vis^ial 
Bureau, Extension Division, University of North Carolina, Chapel HillA 
Southern States — The Devereux' Schools ,* Victoria, Texa§; Division of \ " 
State University, University Park. Southeastern States — Audio-Visual 
Bureau, Extension Division, University of Nortb Carolina, Chapel Hill. - 
S^outhern States — The Devereux Schools, Victoria, Texas; Division of . 
Extensfon, Visual Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin. ^ 
Hid-WeBt States — Maurice Iverson, Assis^tant Director, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, University o-l Wisconsin^ Extension Division, P.O^ *' 
Box 2070, Madison. West Coast — The Devereux Schools, Sai;ita Barbara, 
California. - ^ ' 

* -Although this film is built around a case study of Tom, an . ^ 
• emotionally disturbed bo^, rationale,, philosophy , activities, 
approaches, and values derived 'from tVie camping program depicted 
are equally appropriate and applicable for thobe with other handi- 
capping conditions. Emphasis is on a pre-planned,^ multidiscipHnary 
attack in planning, and implem^enting a program designed to meet -7 " 
needs of each participant. A variety of activities is 'sh'own and 
discussed in terms of their social, physical, and emotional contri-r 
butions to each camper. The program makes every effort, to remove 
an individual's negative attitudes and behavior patterns by_stxess- 
ing the positive.' " ^ ^ . / ' h 

102. Therapy Through Play (16mm, sound, color, 27 minutes). 

Richard Switzer, Human Resources Center, Albezrtson, New York 11507 

* . Physically handicapped children, many of whom were not accepted 
by New Y-ork Public Schools, are shown participating in a variety of 
physical activities. .Children in' wheelchairs ^are seen t;aking part * ^ 

in touch football, soccer, swimny.ng, .cage bal*l, miniature g^olf , hovel- 
ing, relays, and fencing. Philosophy of the program dictates integrating 
occupational therapy and physical therapy thtjDugh physical education and 
recreation.. Activities are selected on the basis of their*^bnri:ibution 
to the growth and development of each** participant^ not on" th*e basis ofv • 
whether they are specifically for physically handicapped or mentally 0 
retarded persons. A variety of adaptations and" modifications in 
physical ♦ education is shown, alon^ with ways in which other areas of 
the curriculum are approciched — driver education, acienco?, and home 
economics . * * 4 



103. Thinking — Moving — ^Learning (16mm;; sound, color, 20 minutes).* ^ 
Bradley Wright Films, 309 North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California' - 
91775. ' ' ' ' / ' 

Bafeic *motor ectiviti^es that contribute to totai^ gi^owth and develop- 
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ment dif children are demonstrated in this fi'lm. Emphasis is on the 
' fun anow success chlldr^n have in performing and achieving in innovative, 
I creativo, and easily designed, activities . * Although many specific methods, 

approaches, and easily obtained devices are stiown, viewers are encouraged 
to develop programs and procedures of their own. Representative * 
activities are^ shown on the balance beam or walMng' board, in move- 
ment exploration with balls, and rppes, on mats, \^ith shapes and 
nimbers painted on the playground, on bouncing apparatus, with form 
perception bo^^es, and over obs^tacle courses. Activities stress im- • 
proving motor skills, developing perceptual abilities, and fostering ^ 
confidence and self-image. • • . 

104. Thursday's' Children il6mm, sound, color 29 minutes)** 

Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., 201 South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri 63166. . - 

This film deals with the importancef and influence of the first 
four years in a child's total growth Und development. Although normal 

/ growth patterns ^^re pres^ented, emphasis is upon deficiencies in which 
'y^oungsters with normal intelligence exhibit abnormal growth patterns. 
Causes and effects of developmental lags and deviant behaviors are 
discussed in terms of predicting high risk youngsters with* motor pro- 
blems ^* gross and fine mofor difficulties, communication problems, 
memory deficiencies, short attention spall, distractibility , hyper- 
activity, poor hand-eye coordiniation , organizational disability, and 
emotional overlays. Assessment and diagnostic procedures at Miriam 
Diagnostic Pre-School,. Webster Groves,* Missouri,- are presented in 
terms o^ major program objective — eventually to enroll in regular 
schools. Standardised test results are used as indicators and for 
supportive evidence while observation, learning profiles, and flexibility 
are stres^d as major assessment procedures. Peer teaching is used in 
which a^cnild strong in a given area or skill works wit^Jl one weak in 
that same area or skill. Limited free play provides opportunities forj 
choices -within boundaries that youngsters can tolerate and handle. 
Much emphasis is placed on the role of the teacher as the key to ' 
controlling group interactions, promoting self-confidence and relieving 
fears among children. Throughout the film importance of adaptability, 
flexibility^, coo4)eration with other ag'encies, and individualization is 
stressed. This film is 'appropriate for any group — lay, student, or 
professional — to obtain practical information and insights into pro- 
^ blems children face in growing and developing and ways to prevent and 
remediate these conditions. 

c ^ ' ■ " . ^ - 

( 105. Time Is for Taking (16mm, sound, color, 23 minutes). 

\Stuart Finley, 34^8 Mansfield Road, Lake Barcroft, Falls Church, Virginia 
.22041. ^ ^ 

Focusing on, Camp Kentan, located in Middleburg, Virginia, and ^ 
sponsored by th^Northe^ )^rginia Asspciation for Retarded Child- * 
ren, the film uses actual events as they occured in everyday cdmp 
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situation^ to provide a realistic insight ^nto the world of the retarded 
child. Problems are honesrtly presented and dgalt with by.thB counselors, 
many of jthem teenage volunteers,' 
i / 

106. Tinikling: The Stick Dance (16/mm, sound, color, 10 minutes) . *v 
General, Learning Corporation, ^50 Jones, Morristown, New Jersey 07961, 

i ■/ . ■ • 

^ The film shows Tinikling Phillipine Stick Dance ,^ Bamboo Hop — 
" -^^'^ rhythmic activity performfe<i by a dancer moving ^over two long poles 
bei^ hit together in rhythm^ Background information is given about 
the dance itself and a progression of lead'-up activities ar^ shown* 
Importance of balance and timing is emphasized as various steps ire 
shown. The film also includes a discussion of good procedures for 
those having difficulty and for those not familiar with the dance. 

107. To Lighten the Shadows (16mm, sound, black/wh^te, 20 minutes). 
Dr^ William Freeburg, Department of Recreation, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois 62901. 

Built around the First Institute for Camp Directors and Staff held 
at Little Grassy Facilities, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
(March 1963),. this film combines, scenes from institute sessions with 
planned activities for retarded youngsters. Boys and girls are seen in 
such' typi^cal camp activities as riding the bus to camp, arts and crafts, 
horsebarck riding, weiner roast, nature crafts, singing activities, fish- 
ing, s^lf-testing activities, and^ circle games. Outstanding teachers 
from the field provide information about retardation, a rationale for 
recreatioo, programming for retarded children, information about staff 
and leadership, and ideas about cooi^^ination between camp and home. 

108. To* f^aint Is /To Love Again (16mm, color, sound, 21 minutes). 
Charles E. Conrad Films, 6331- Weidlake Drive, Hollywood', California 
90028- * ' " . ' 

»^ 

This film was inspired by the art work of mentally retarded child- 
yen displayed in antexhibit of the fficceptignal Children's Foundation 
/ (Los Angeles). It is cfesigned to inspire others* as it did Mr» Conrad, 
whoi^'ent six months on a full-time basis^with a teacher and her class 
of mentally retarded children. The film sh^s vhat can be accompli-shed . 
through great dedication, unremitting effort, and love. Some insight 
can be gained iato the techniques used by-*th^' teacher and which made 
these accomplishment^ possible. ^ 

109. * To Taste Victory (16mm, so,und. tolor, 18 minutes). « - , 

Audio-Visual Department, TPar^ons State Hospital and Training Center, 
* Parsons, Kansas 67357. 

^ Tells the, story of fourteen boys from PaVsons (Kansas) State Hospital 
and training Center, who competed in the Southwest Regional Special 
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Olympics i;i Tulsa, Oklahoma, It relates to each individual boy and 
that one instant when Jhe could taste^ victory . 

110. Tools and Learning (r6mm, sourid, color,>^27 minutes^, 
* Kingsbu!ry Center, 2138 Bancroft Place, Washing toQ^ D-C 

' A stulptor and master artist introduce elementary school child- 
'.ren.to academic skills through woodwork, .The children concentrate 
on ffiaking a product such as a chair, table, boat, or musical' instftnnent 
Vhile^the sculptor concentrates on such learning p.rocesses *as coordinat-.^ 
ing eye and hand, planning, organizing, ^and understanding sequences, 

' and the relationship of the parts to. the whole. As the children work, 
they acquire solid academic skills and^ reading foundations. The child- 
ren are introduced to new fields of knowledges A young boy and girl 
begin to , understand anatomy as they make ctfairs to fi^ their bodies, 

. Another c^ld makes a musical instrument and learns about vibrations 

of sound. Two boys build a rowboat and , learn about principles of physifs. 
Each student takes home not only a product to use and skills tfift can 
be ajiplied to many •other situations, b.ut also the knowledge that "I 
can do it I" The film documents Kingsbury Cent e^ Lab School '^success- 
ful use of the arts ♦as- a central part of elementary education and urges « 

. the increased involvement of artists as part-time teachers in the 

« early grades, ^ - ^ • 

HI. Toymakers '(16mm, sound, black/white;, 27 minutes), 

Smith, Kline, and French, Medical Film Center, 1500 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19101, 

Illustrates and discusses needs and ,natur§ of persons in residential . 
facilities for the mentally retarded by showing brief incidents in the 
lives of several residents in a progressive facility. Three principal 
themes are emphasized: (1) Prog*fams in, modern residential -facilities 
seek to develop the potential of every resident at every level, treat- 
ment' of basic conditions and training toward self-reliance are^gbals of 
modem care, (2) Staffs of residential 'facilities have professional 
skills to meet many needs of residents. However, parental love, need 
for family contact, and individual attention Trom volunteers, must be ^ 
planned as part of the total program, (3)^Although certain residents 
are prepared by staff for community life, this can only be accomplished 
'if communities are aware of a retarded person '*s needs, and provide • 

• special facilities to meet these needs i . ^ 

I . ' . " t ^ . , 

112, Tumbling "The Forward Roll" (16mm, 'sound color, 11 minutes),* 

Martin Moyer Productions, 900 Fe^deral Avenue East, Seattle, WashingtQn 

" 98102, ^ , . ' 

The film is designed tp encourage elementary cl^assroom teachers to » 
initiate a tumbling program. The forward roll Is isolated and a pro- • 
gressive method of teaching it is shown. This activity is then developed 
into a timibling unit^ based upon the roll. 
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J.13. Titablfaig II (ISmin, sound, color, 11 pinutes).* 

Martin 'l^oyer Productions, 900 Fecjeral Avenue East, Seattle*, Washington 
98102. . ' . . ' ^ ^. 

^ This film^ illustrates a variety of basic tumbling skills and the 

' "progression involved in teaching these skills. 

^14. Tune Into Fitness (16mm, color, sound, 28 minutes). 

State Department of Educa'tion, Tallahassee, Florida 3230A. ;* 

Vividly describes and shows comprehensive physical education pro- 
gram as developed .under Title III EiSEA project at Melrose Park Element- 
ary School as part'^of Suwaunee Areral Pjiysical Education Program. Many 
innovative, homemade, improvis'ed, and inexpensive pieces of equipment 
are shown throughout. Apparatus has been scAled to size and ability 
of children; emphasis is on what not to do** as well as what to do on 
each item. Throughout it^ is obvious th^t children are tuVied in and* 
turned on by the variety* of activities, approacnes, and opportunities 
provided — fitness is obviously fun to these children. Carry over, life- 
time recreational skills and sports are an important part of the total i 
program. Workshops and clinics are held for teachers^ irt othei: counties 
« served "by the project so similar programs can be introduced throughout^ 
this section ef Florida. Children from special edtication<, classes 
participate in both general and special classes as pa^t of the comprehen- * 
o sive program. Obvious concern to and consideration of children's interests 

developmental progi^sions, creative approaches, and the exhilaration of 
fun are' obvious and evident throughout the f il^i. • . 

''t% ' ^ ' 

115. Up and Over (16mm, sound, color, 25 minutes).,* 

Bradley Wright Films, 309 North Duane- Avenue, San Gabriel, California. 

The stegel, a versatile, rugged, and safe 'piece of physical ed- 
ucation equipment is thoroughly described and *il lust rat ed^^in this film^^ 
Wi^h/a minimum of ^fort an(? time the stegel can become a jungle "gym, 
parallel bars, balanb«-4ieam, horse, horizontal bar, or some exotic 
device assembled by the Children themselves. Parts can be raided or 
lowered onithree levels, making the 'app^aratus adaptable fotr children 
* \n of any age or ability. Classroom teachers can supervise play on the 
stegel and feel confident while children explore, solve probl^s,'"and 
accept increasingly difficult challenges. The stegel can be arranged 
in sections for circuit ^tivities. Focus is oh the child and on 
meeting individual differences and needs. Activi-ties'^are built around 
the seven natural movement's — crawling, hanging, climbing, jumping, 
swinging, vaultiri^, and balancing. . Combination^ and complicated co- 
ordinated movements result from the^ synthesis of, various simple and 
low-level skills, patterns, and movements. ^ ^ 
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U^. visual Perception and Failure to Learn (16inm, sound, black/white, 
20 minutes). ] ^ 

AIMS Instructional Media Services, P.O. Box 1010, Hollywood, California 
90028. ' - ^ 

This filfa illustrates how learning failure and/or poor behavior in 
^oung children is often due to a hiddent^^icap such as a- deficiency ^ 
, in visual perception^ 'The film draws "St^eSio^ to necessity for 

^adequate diagnostic procedures and remedia^ training when learning 
does not take' place, suggesting feasibility ;9f i-ntroducing perceptual 
training into regular school^ curricula. Thd f ilm demonstrates effects * 
of different visual disabilities upon performance and behavior of child- 
• ^ ren in^a regular clas-sroom and in a center for 'remedlTal education; 

explains that 'good visual perception is not dep€;ndent upon good eyesight, 
but upon the brain's ability to interpret the incoming visual ^stimuli; 
shows how process of pierce ivitig ^ionsists of a numtier of distinct 
abilities, each of which affects the child's ability to learn in dis- 
tinctive ways; and outlines and demonstrates a preventive and remedial 
training program. , 
<? .. ' . " * 

117. Visual Perception Training in the Regular Classroom (16mm, sound, black/" 
white, -23 minutes).*' • .y- 

AIMS Instructional Media Services, Box. lOlOj-^Iollywood, California 
' ' 90028. <^ ^ . ^ 

X * Shoves how a program for . traii^ing in visual perception' can be ^^ 

integrated with the regular public schoor^curricuiiim at the kinder- 
garten and early elementary grade levels ; "^techniques and principles 
also apply^to Head Start Programs and those of residential facilities 
and day care centers. The filjn shows step-by-step training including 
use of three-dimensional materials and training in body awareness and ^ , 
directionality as well as two-dimensional pencil and paper exercises. 
Training is integrated with both deceptive and expressive language 
slcills with particular emphasis upon vocabulary denoting size, shape, 
position in space, and relatidnships in space. Areas discussed are: 
eye-motor coordination, figure-ground perception,^ constancy of visual 
^ perception, position in space, and spatial relationships. 

118/ A Walk in Another Pair of Shoes (35mm filmstrip or 35mm slide with 
synchronized cassette tape; color, 18 1/2 minutes).. 
^ California Associatioil for Neuro^ogically Handicapped Children, Film - 
Distribqtron,' P.O. Box'^-4088^ Los" Angeles, California 9005*1. 

This program, narrated by Ernie Ford, was produced to alleviate 
thQ problem of teasing educatioftally 'handicapped children by regular 
s^Jjool children^ A secondary ^oal^was to communicate to teachers and 
others who work with these children how it feels to be a chil'd with 
^ • learning disabilities. Focusing on an educationally handicapped boy, / 
the problems of visual and auditory pereteption and impaired muscle co- 
ordiantion are illustrated as they occur in the class roonf and on the 
playground* vThe dialogue repeatedly calls the viewer's attention to 
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how it would feel to be educationally handicapped.^ The handicapped 
♦chil4's potential to excell in music, art, or science is illustrsrt^d , 
Reference is made to ^several well known people who have been identified 
as having learning disabilities. The film suggests how a normal, child 
might be a friend to a handicapped child and illustrates ways he might 
help him to bear or jovercome his handicaps. The story is held to- 
gether with the theme of the old Indian prayer, "G|:eat Spirit, grant 
that^ I may not criticize my neighbor until I have walked a mile in his 
moccasins." The melbdy for" the theme song, "A Walk ♦in Another Pair of 
Shoes," was composed Jby Dean, the educationally handicapped child about 
whom the story v^as written. * ' " ' ^ 

119. ' We Can Grow (16mm, to lor, sdund, 13 minutes >*• , » 

ACI Films Inc."", Distribution Center,, P.O. Box 1898, 12 Jules Lane, \ 
New Brunswick, New jVrsey. ^ V — 

This is a film about iidpaired and' disabled children and how they — 
the crippled > deaf, and blind — get stated in school* These children 
are seen learning ✓things all children "^learn and playing games all 
i Children pl'ay, but in ways adapted to their specific conditions. A 
. - simple poetic commentary, spoken from the poin^-rtSf-view of the chiltlren 
, ^ ' describes how impaired sepsory modes or physical abilities' can be 
supported by others, ani how l)raille, lip-reading, pHysidal therapy" 

5nd other techniques figure in the learning process. Basically this 
ilm is less clinical than spiritual as its subject is the struggle 
^ of children Vho are determined to learn, move, and grow in spite of 
Impairments and disabilities. Its subject is really courage — a courage 
that commuh-icates to other children and to adults equally and immediately, 
^phasls throughout the film is upon each youngster's abilities as 
^' shown through their active participation in playground, outdoor, ball, 
nature, arts and crafts activities. Ways these children look upon 
selves are expressed in the filfi's final scene by a blind girl 
says', "We can read, we can learn, we can growl" 

120. Who Handicaps the Handicapped <l^mm, sound, black/white, 14 minutes). 
• - .Frances Brush, University of Portland, 'Portland, Oregon 97203. 

) Chlldre^n with various handicapping conditions, including cerebral 
palsy, muscular dystrophy, and hip disorders are shown in^a variety of 
basic movem^t activities. The film focuses on individual students as 
each is helped to develop his full movement potential. 

121. Why Billy Couldn't Learn (16mm, sound, color, 40 minutes). 
California Association for Neuro logically Handicappfed Children, P.O.* 
Box 604, Main Office, Los Angeles,. California *90033. 

This film shows neuro logically handicapped children in classroom 
and play&round situations; it highlights characteristics of these child- 
ren and their learning problems; Filmed at Palos Verdes .Unified School i 
District (Southern California) it focuses on diagnosis and teaching 
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techniques used in a special classroom for educationally handicapped chil- 
dren.* There are many ^fascinating anJl thought-provoking scenes; things are 
left unsaid or are only suggested so the film does no trt«(er power the viewer. 
The film. is dedicated to finding better ways of doing thin^e for neurologi- 
cally handicapped children so each had opportunities to becomK^s independent 
as possible and to grow -into a rewarding adult 

122. Why Exercise ('16ram, sound, color, 12 minutes).* 

Associated Film Services, 3419 Magnolia Boulevard, Burbank^ California^ 



Provides idea's on values of muscular activi^ty. Emphasis is on the 
\ . fact that the human body makes adaptations to the exercise demands 
placed upon it, and that these adapfafions are- In -^ge^ form of in- 
creased .strength, greater endurance, and improved flexibility. The film 
demonstrates types of activities which develop egch of these elements of 
^ fitness. Animated .portions show how posture is maintained and how move- ^ 
ment of the body is achieved through the pulling action 'of muscles on 
^ bones\ , , ^ . , ^ 

123; You're It (16imn, sound, color, 25 minutes). 

Alden S. Gilmbre or 33iomas A. Rich, MacDonald Training, Center , 4424 Tampa 
.Bay Boulevard, Tampa, Florida, 33614. 

This film emphasizes the importance of recreation as a means of 
.educating mentally retarded children. Specific examples of how par- 
ticipation in recreational programs can contribute to physical growth, 
social de\(elopment , more productive use of leisure time, and vocational 
placement are discussed. Methods of working ^"ith retarded youngsters in 
recreational programs, along with teaching hints and suggestions are im- 
^ portant inclusions. Retarded youngsters of all ages are shown participat-^ 
ing in a variety of activities — e.g., hide and sejek, softball, cheerlead- 
ing, camping, swimming, dancing, square dancing^, table tennis, ^ol, 
arts anH crafts, and in passive activities as watching television and 
,^ listening to music. ' ' * ^ * * . 

)124. ABRA — Overview (16mm, sound, color, 13 minutes J.** " . *- • 

Architectural Barrier Removal Information Center (c/o 0. J. Collins, 
Project Director), East Central University, Ada, Oklahoma, 74820. 

Produced by th$ .Ada, Oklahom^iy'^Xalltectural Barrier Removal Infor- 
mation Center, this ovewtezj introduc^eMAPRAl , a magical character Whp^ 
makes the blindfold of unawareness disappear so .we can see how environ- 

^« mental barriers aff<ict us all. Nrhii A^^sen-tation touches briefly on six 
areas; housing, Education, recreatigni!' legislation, transportation, and . 

• emplo}fment. tac"^ of these areas *isN^ be treated furthe^r in "sepalrate 
presentations that are as of this da.tA^^j€^ing • completion. 

125. . Ahe^d of the Crowd (16mm, sound, color, ^^8 minutes).*/^* 

Modern Talkipg Picture Service, Room 107* 2000 L Street, N; W,, Washington, 
D. C, 20036. ' ' \ ^ 
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* , M6tivation is what makes people get ahead, strive to achieve and 

» succeed* Ten well-known athletes representing football, tennis, baseball, 
golf, basketball, track, and soccer ^^ell their personal^ stories — how each 
attained t^e spark that brought -success and how it feels to be really 
successful. Al DeRogatis, nationally known sportscaster , narrates the 
film which, presents' motivating 'factors that are important to every suc- 
cessful person. All ten athletes discuss how they looked inside of them- 
selves to discover secrets of success. 'Each athlete has different names 
for what underlies his or hex triumphs — desire, determination, discipline, 
preparation, learning from losses, and intense practice. It all adds up 
to a willingness' to figure out 'what you're good at, having confidence in 
your own ability, overcoming obstacles, and really working' for success. 
Kyle Rote, Jr. sums ^p* the important and inspirational message of the 

* film, "Do the best you can witff the abilities you have." 

' ^ ' ' c 

126. Alive and* Fee ling ,,Qfeat ' (16mm, s6und, color, 13 minutes) . */** 

President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, Washington, D. C, 

20001. - : • ■ 

' This is a film about girls that i? designed to promote development 

of vigorous community physical ^activity programs fojp thenn^ Bonnie Pruden 
narrates the film an4 presents activities in ways that show there are no 
'age limits for these programs,' Warm up exercises emphasize reaching, ' 
stretching, flexibility, firming muscles, and maintaining good posture. 
Inexpensive and easily obtained equipment and devices are stressed through- 
out the film.' Iiiteresting and "envigorat ing activities are shown with 
chairs; rope activities promote development of upper arm strength and 
endurance; paddles and streamers add variety to pi;ograms; saw horses be- . 
come balance b^ams and bases for obstacle courses; and music is an integral 
part of many activities* Tumbling and gymnastic activities demonstrate 
need for a strong, flexible, and well-coordinated body as a basis for 
building selt-conf idence, emphasizing the joy of living, and developing 

* a quality life^worth .Living • 

127,. ' Air My Buttons (ifelsm, sound, color, 28 minutes) 

^ ''National Association for Retarded Citizens, 2709 Avenue East, P. 0. Box 
6109, Arlington, Texas, 76011. ; ' ^ 

f - . 

This film version of a televised public foram presents problems of 
custodial resfd^ntial facilities for mentally retarded adults and dis- 
cusses difficulties encountered by many retarded adults in the corpraunity. 
. A great' deal of emphasis is given t*o off the job hours and the potential of 
community programs and activities for improvinjg life styles of many 
mentally retarded adults. Efforts are m^e to provide information for 
building positi^ve attitudes tcJward and for elimlnati^ig misconceptions 
about mentally retarded , persons retarded adults have the same need .for 

" cpmp'aoionship and fun as other people! Implications for and challenges 
to recreation personnel are presented* How many recreation programs ar 
opfen and available to retarded *adults? To what degree are retarded adult^ 
being helped to enjoy living and life? How are they being helped to . 
manage increased freedom iji the community? Approaches' for enabling re- 
tarded persons tp become a part of communities are discussed. No longer 
can the waste of human lives and personal potential be rationalized or 

* justified. Basic tools to change behavior of both retarded persons and 
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the lay public are available,. Public acceptance must be obtained if ^any 
type of community integration is to be attained. Throughout tljis film 
many statements are presented to stimulate discussion and debate about 
both general and specific ways to meet the varied needs' of mentally re- 
tarded , adults . ^ . ^ . - ' 

All, the Self There Is (16mm, sound, color,, 13% minutes).* ^ 
Amer^ican Alliance for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N* W., Washington, D. C, 20036. Purchase $90; Rental- $15. 
Order from NEA Sound Studios, 1201 'Sexteenth Street, N. W. , Washington, 
D. C, 20B36. 



This film shows physical education as individualized learWng ex- 
periences designed to help each participant gain in a variety of physical, 
social, emotional, amd psychological ways. Movement education in the early 
years is presented as a means for every child to feel successful and con- 
fident as individual movement patterns and coordination are developed in 
stress-free environments. Team and Individual activities are shown as 
activities that co^itribute to the totals development of boys a^id girls and 
offer them ways* to explore and develop new interests. Self-confidence 
'and self-discipline are developed in later years through active par-* 
ticipation in lifetime sports such as golf, tennis, bicytling, swimming, 
sailing, and skating. Activities which promote physical fitness compo- 
nents such as strength, endurance, and flexibility are also show and. dis- 
cussed. * ' — 



129. An American Phenomenon (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes). ^* 

•National Foundation, 800 Second Avenue, New York, New York, 10017. 



130. 



The birthright of every child to happinesA is the basic theme of 
this promotional film for th,e March of Dimes. Different conditions — 
i.e., orthopedic Impairments, spina bifida , pown's Syndrome— _£{re dis- 
cussed from the point of view of* how parents can assist each other. 
Richard Kiley narrates this film and discusses medical cases, diagnoses, 
and genetic 'counseling as related tp^^pe^iiic handicapping conditions. 
Roles of young people in helping 'in prog ramt^^es^^ciajly recreation , 
camp- trip, leisure, and sport activities, are presehtetf.T^^e importance 
of prenatal clinics for both mothers and father^ is emphasized because 
'of the| necessity for- early intervention and largje numberg of baKie.s 
iLth qongenital birth defects!. 

amic Conditioning (16mm, color, sound, 18 minutes).* 
nt's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, Washington, I>. C, 20201 
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gfey Conrad, Executive Director of the President's Council on 
1 Fitness and Sports, discusses and demonstrates .development and 
[ance of cardiorespiratory, abdpj^nal, and upjrer arm endurance 
planned water activities. Buoyancy and wat^r resistance are^ ' 
t factors in aqua dynamic conditioning. Activities can range^ 
remely simpla walking or moving specific body parts to complex 
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modifications of synchronized swimming. Traditional calisthenics,. 
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various * track flexibility and stretching exercises, as well as variations 
of swimming' and aquatic activities can be adapted and used in this ap- 
proach with individuals riegardles^ of type or severity of handicapj)ing 
conditions. Representative activities shown Include low, high, power, 
and progressive bobbing^ with and withouit associated stretching movements; 
simple and complex movements forward, backward, in, out; flex, and ex-i 
tend arms and legs. • ^ , » 

» ** 

As A Blind Person... (16mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 

Public Education Division, American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 

16th Street, New York, New York, 10011. ^ 

Thi^ is a penetrating film study of Bill Schmidt, a blind principal 
and teacher in an elemehtary school in Temple City, California. Bill 
Schmidt .tells the story of his* life — how he was born blind, how he 
developed an interest in teaching, and difficulties he had in convincing 
many people that he c^ould the job of a teacher and later that of a 
principal. Bill's professional life is traced through words of , those 
who work with him and of those for whom he works. Historical footage 
and pHbtographs are used to show him in college, as a student teacher, 
teacher, an^ fii{ially as a «princi{ial. Bill's family helps tell the per- 
sonal side of his story in climatic and poignant sequences. Always an 
advocate af an acbive life. Bill wrestled, coached, and participated 
in a variety. of physical, recreational, and sports activities. On one 
occasion when his dai^^^ter drowned in the back y^rd , swimming pool,— It 
was Bill who pulled her out and revived her with mouth-to-mouth resus^ 
citation. This is a warm, threfe dimensional study of a man, his york, 
and his family. Bill Schmidt 's--basic philosophy is simply stated, ^ 
"...I've never let stereotypes — like a blind person can't do that;;--- 
stand in my. way." . - ' - 

At Your FingerMps * . • , 

ACI FilTOS, 35 West 45th Street, New York, ffew York, 10036. ' ^ * • . 

This is a series of sj.x films (16mffl, sound, color, 10 minutes 
each) which deals with arts and crafts and shows chilAr^n making things 
out of familiar, easily obtained materials. Tilms are not strictly 
how-to-do its, but stress-n^riginality , creativity, and suggest ways to, 
explore materials, and t^c.hnjques. ^ In addition to introducing coi^cepts ' 
and principles, each film^lLncludes* creative uses for common materials. 
^ They encourage children/to use cast-offg to make their own toys, gifts, 
projects, and to develop manual skills. ^ ' ^ • * ^ 

< No. 1 At Your Fingertips: Boxes . ' Visiting »a su))erma?lfet — a 
variety of boxes, ca-rtons, and containers are seen. At home 
these same boxes are# transformed into other objects. Cereal boxes 
and milk cartons become cars, animals, and villages. Very 
latge boxes, like those used in crating refrigerators, are made 
> into playhouses and tunnels. » 
» * » 

^o. 2 At Your Fingertips: Cyliqders . Cinder .or 3ewer pipes 
of all sizes are used fox ftan, exploratory activities. Paper 
towel cylinders are put together with metal fasteners and made 
into to'tem poles, racing cars, and puppets. 



No. S At .Your Fingertips; Play Clay . A rectpe for play , 
clay — one cup salt, two cups flour, one cup water — provides 
* practical ,and safe material for .children to make various orna- 
ments.' T^tiapera paint or food coloring can be used to add color 
to the mixture. , " * * 



No. 4 At Your fingertips: Fl6ats . 



The introduction discusses 
A variety of boats. 



why some- things float ^nd others do not 
animals, and rafts are shown. *Some boats are* complete with 
stabilizers, sails, masts, and other rigs. 

No. 5 M Your Fi-ng^ertips ; Sugar . Sugar dampened with water 
can be shaped with the hands or .in molds made from balls. As 
the' sugar dries it harden-s in the shape. Spices, eggs, and other 
materials can be used to add to the effect. of these objects — 
theylre-good to eat tool Maldscan be lined with plastic to 
prevent ?ug^r from sticking. ^ < / 

/ - » ^ 

Grasses. 



>Io. 6 At Your Fingertips: 



Clever arts and crafts 



projects an4 activities #can be made using grass. Pap6r is placed 
over grass and rubbed with crayons for unusual 'and artistic effects. 
Different graces provide, unique icjeas- as to what can)be made from 
Vhem and how they canvfe,e used. ^ 

\ * * * 

iing K16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes)*. < ^ * » 

:i Pijlms,' 35 West 45th. Street^ New York, Ne^ York, 1O036. 

young man whose legs were paralyzed by a childhood accident, wakes 
,his j/haf on crutches to a park. Some people lool* at him as though he' were 
a ^eak; others ignore or push^ past him. In the park, where he is sketo^i-- 

5, a girl stops to talk to him; retuctantly, he^responds. They talk, 
visit the playground, look at trees and flowers, 'and sit by the water. 
He thinks in quick ^flashbacks of his accident, convalescence, and con- ' 
tinuibg difficulties caused by.jiis condition. His temper flares wlien • 
he thrtrks the girl ^s being patronizing, then realizes that she is ' 
honest and frie'ndly. By the end of the- day; both'are hoping to meet again. 



Being Me' (16mm, sound, black and white, is minutes) c* 
Extension Media 'Center, 
BerTcele^y, California, 94720. 



University of California, 2223-Fulton Street, 
i'720. Purchas^ $75-jOO; Rental $5.00 per day. ' 



Nine girls eight to 13 years of age are shown in a series of ^ 
spont^nj^otib, exploratory movements that* reveal edch dancer's total 1 
physiLal, mental, and emotional involvement. No formal instruction is 
giveiij aii3" no* attempt 'made to elicit stylized movements. Each child 
wn bojtiy rhythm, nbt one superimposed or prescribed. • 
oir expressive pot^tial as *each participant responds to 
e'^d stimulating application , of principles underbuying 
rHlion^ Movement is felt to be the matrix from which 
;^n|^es and experiments herself and the medium that gives 
l/ty to integrate experienses as she grows. An importajtt 
Im presents the children discussing dan^e among themselves. 
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Altho»ugh i^t designed for or shown with impaired, disabled, or handi- 
capped children, concepts, activities, and methods are ^ll*' applicable 
to and appropirate for these populations. 
' * . ... 

Blocks: A Medium for Perceprtual Learning (16mm, sound, color, 17 minutes).* 
Campus Film Disf ributors , 2 Overhill Road, Scarsdale, New York, 10583. 

Blocks are presented as. a basis foi;*a variety of learning ex- , 
periences.; the role jof the- environment in the learning process is ex- 
plored,. Storage of blocks raids in the classification process — size, 
^hape, kind^^ and labeling. Both vertical ^nd horizontal space can be 
explored through blocks. Manipulation of blocks aids with concepts of C 
weight, texture, patterns, and with processes involving hand-eye 
coordination and 'balance. Laterality and directionality concepts are 
developed through near/far, inside/outside, top/bottom, up/down, and left/ 
right in terms of blocks and their relationship to a ^hild and other 
objects in the environment. Bridges, tunnels, and ramps made with 
blocks are a few 'of the architectural patterns shown. Blocks challenge 
childreti to create as they- explore form, patterns, and space. These - 
are important introductions to conceptual development that help provide 
a solid foundation for future learning. Children seen in the film are 
from Queens College (New York) Early Childhood Center. 

The Bold Challenge (16mm, soun(i, color, 15 minutes). 

Mind Outdoor Leisure Development, Box 320^, Aspen, Colorado, 81611. 

This f ilm^was developed to show clubs and \groups interested in the 
blind and skiing as a me^thod of encbura^'ging^^And gaining their support 
for developing local blind skiing clubs. The^Him approaches the art* 
of skiing; in a professional and educational manneKod^cnibing basic 
requirements for becoming a successful skier.. It takes viewers through 
the process of training instructors as well as orientation^ of prospective 
blind skiers and step-by-step educational methodology used so success- 
fully. Viewers have an opportunity to follow individual, skiers through 
the process of learning to the point where they become competent skier? • 
an<J*can participate ^fully in the joVof the .sport . Although the film^s 
original purpose was to encourage de^jelopraetit of local clubs of blind 
skiers, the 'professional approach /aken to describe teaching techniques, 
psychological factors, special safety precautions, and sequential learn- 
ing make's the film an excellent teaching tool. The innovative approaches 
for. developing sensory input during the teaching process has application 
to other subject matter. The four remaining senses are utilized toAthe 
fullest in helping motivated and talented visually impaired individuals 
master a difficult but rewardiag ysport 



Boys in Conflict (16mm, sound, blc^U^'a^hd whit^e, 47 minutes — Part I, 2i\ 
minutes; Part II, 26 m^utes). /'| V ^ \ 

lrincetor3!!.,New Jersey, 08540. 



Wediki Films, 743 Alexander • Road^ 

This documentary film deals with 
adolescents in a specially designed 
Hampshire. Camp activities are puii 
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this Vrogram was designed to attain dual purposes of therapy and learning, 
■Gynselprs* struggles in dealing with campers as they act out frustrations 
and' problems emphasize the importance of 4)ositive camper-counseldr inter- 
personal relationships. Evident as facVors af£ectipg behavior are moods, 
ups and downs, aqd not succeeding in various' tasks ; some campers get up- <ar* 
set before there is a reason for such reactions'. Counselors discuss ^ 
situations and strategies among themselves to help make the total. ex- 
perience more meaningful to each camper. An important emphasis 'through- 
out is helping each camper undeifstand his or her own actions by getting 
tensions, anxieties, and frustrations out in tlfe open through discussion 
and counseling. Effects of t\iese camping activities &nd changes in campers 
are obvious as the bus is loaded and leaves camp for the return tri^p home. 

Chance to Live (16mm, qolor, sounds 18 minutes).. 

South Carolina Association for Retarded Citizens, 1517 Hampton Street, P.O. 
Box 1564, Col^umbia, South Carolina. , , * ' 

Describes problems facing parents of mentally retarc^ed children , 
and the need for community , services , day care programs, developmental 
centers, sheltered workshops, and group homes. Al.though the film . 
focu'ses,on South Carolina, contents can generally be applied^, to^other 
states.' .Interrelationships among 'day care programs ^evelopm^ntal^ 
center activities, sheltered workshops and employment, and halfway 
houses are dealt With in terms of skill* and compe,tenc£es required 
for successful functioning in each setting. Emphasizes the importance 
of personal success and providing services at the community level 
rather than in institutions or residentail facilities. . Also stresses 
that a home atmosphere at all levels is a means of helping each in- 
dividual find his or her place in the world. ' , 

Changes (16ram, sound, ^olor, 2^r^inutes). , j . * • 

Modem Talking Pictures Film Library, 1667 North Elmhurst, Elk Grove 
Village, Illinois, 60005. . . * 

• ^ ' 

Produced by Summit Films at<Denver*s Craig Rehabilitation Center, 
this film discusses frankly M^e-stjrle changes facing people who suffer - 
sudden traumatic injuries. /Barry Corbet "became one^'of (hem when, his 
helicopter crashed while shjooting a skiing film over Aspen, Colorado, 
Facing such changes takes courage, but Barry doesn't believ/a in living 
in the past. He enlarged his worfti within an enforced and challenging 
life style. His friends arfe the same though their shared interests have^ 
expanded. He would be th^first to say a spinal cord injury doesn't ^ 
mean social , tragedy. ^ 

A Child Creates (l6mm, color, soiind, 7 minutes).* 

Soundings, 2150 Concord. Boulevard, Concord, Califprnia,. 94520. 

A philosophy of art education for young children is* presented in a 
film that c^ be used in teacher e'ducation, in-service activities, and 
parent-tocher groups. Two kindergartnere *touch and feed many different 
animals at a children's zoo and then create their impressions the Jiext 
day at school with paints, felt pens, apd crayons. A child creates 
naturally with a richness of color and freedom of form. The role of an 
adult in, fostering this*»creativity consists X)f proiriding enriching ex-^ 
periences and free environment, listening and answering*a child's questions 
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allowing him or her to make mistakes, and recognizing each ^s a persoli in 
his ^or her own right . A child respond^ in prpportion to depth and warmth 
of stimulation received. Finding beauty in art, a child develd^)5 other 
potentialities and- seeks to expand awareness of the wdrld. 

lAl. A Child is a Chiljd (16mm, color, souncjlt, 8 minutes). 

AIMS Instructional' Media Services, P. 0. Box^OlO, Hollywood, California, 
90028. ' " ' * ' 

Emphasis toward special education. for children has gone so far that 
many educators , parents, and teachers-in-trainiirg tend to lose sight of 
the f^ndaimen'tai fact that a child is a child — whether sighted or blind,. 
gif t^dXor^mentally retarded, mischievo.us or placid'. This film showg 
chiltJrejfci^ith and without handicapping^ conditions integrated in the 

Laboratory at California State University., Northrijdge. Em-' 
on similarities — not differelices — among 4II children as errone- 
aboy^^working with children with handicapping conditions are 
dispelled. ~^n dealing with preschool children in particular, those with 
'Various handicapping conditions must aot be separated from chil'dhoo^. . 
They have much to give to and learn from one another. The key to success 
in Teaching these children is to individualise according to *the unique- 
ness of each one. . , ^ ^ " 

142. Child-Viewing- And-D6ing (16mm, sound, black and white,, 16 minutes)**/** 
jS-L Film Productions, P. 0. Box 41108,^ Los Angeles, Calif oynia; , 90041 . 

• , ? ' . i, 

.\ 

This- learning through movement film is designed for use with children 
themselves. Three separate units without music or rhythm accompaniment 
are (Contained in this film — Clowns, Sli^ies I , and Ruh Children Run . Each\ ' > 
^ story sustains interest and provides reminders for movement activities V.-J>\-^ 
> by the children. After each unit is shoviri children should get-up and work 
^ op what^^fehey have just s'eexv^ Each child has opportunities to be success- 
. f ul in fun\an^xieveIopmentally ^ppropr^iate activities. For example, 
gdufing Clowns Miey mount, t^ride, and cd\jtro^ an invisible' h6£se . *Whe^ ^ 
dhiay stop fhey do afll °sor|s of appealing things. .In Slide's I they move 
in paribus ^wajijs independe'htly and toget)ier, w^th partners, and in games. 
i ^Run^ fflildren P&i provides opportuniy^* to run in piany different ways, 
in v^ iaas^ d ir ect ion s , ^nd at different speeds ^ Act ivities can be 
structured \td tte degree '^ecessar^ for each'^p^rticipating group. 




ildren Gr^w4,feg^UP; cAll ,in .the Game (16mm, y sound,- color, 25 minutes).* 
,me-Life Fil^sf 100 Eisenhower X)riwe^,^ ^aWmus, New Jersey, 07652 1 , 

.fa 

The role of play,' and; gajneis fh*growing-up is explored. Emphasis of 
the film is upon values and stgges of ^lay for chlltiren two ^o four years 
of age. Through play children^ can learn ahc^ut the world around* rhem, put 
things together and take them apart t,^ "Play 't3rx)gr esses through clearly 
defined and identified stages that are related to specific stages and 
agesL in a child's life. There are tim^s when (children need lots of 
physical activity; on other ocicasioas^ need to learn to get along with 

others; sometimes they need to be less.-^tive and more passive; oppor- 
tunit;J.es to observe cause an^ effect relationships are necessary ; chances* 
to compare and contrast are, important; they need to learn to respect and 
respond to^different 'activities and attitudes. Play and games off^r many 
opportunities to express the emotions tini to, develop one's personality *'and 
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various personal characteristics. These processes are basically the 
same for all children and applicable to dev^oping greater under&tandijig 
of those who also have to cope with dif f erent\handicapping conditions. 

144. Children ot the Silent Night (16mm, sound, colo A^^^^^nijtes) « 

Film Library, Campbell Films^ Academy Avenue, Saxtons River, Vermont, 05 1^4 

I ' 

This documentary film shows how deaf-blind children cao be taught 
to communicate an^— tallc. This film deals mainly with one deaf-blind 
child—^how she learns to hear through her fingers;] hpw she is first 
introduced to the mysteries of language; and how slie learns to say her 
first few words. Research and teacher training activities at Perkins 
School fpr the Blind (Watertown, Massachusetts) are also discussed.^* 
This film presents how children with multiple conditions of deafness ^nd 
blindness are being educated to lead lives of usefulness and some-times 

'l^rillance. Play and physical activity are shown as important ways by , 
which these children learn new concepts and life skills. Creative 
activities such as arts and c'rafts and mQvem^Sit are used to help them 
explore ''and learn about their environment, train their hands and bodies, 
and develop social awareness. TJie physical education program includes 

'ball activities, pla;^, tricycle riding, calisthenics, skating, stall box 
activities, rhythip^ swimming, and physical fitness activities. Basic 
to all of these educational approaches that recognize the hahd^ as -the _ 
eyes and ears of .deaf -blind children is the thrust tcWlielj> each one of 
them open the gates to the mind and to-be better able to commu^;iicate. 

145. Children Without Sight (16mm, sound, color, 5 minutes). ^ 
Campbell Films, Academy Avenue, Saxtons River, Vermont, 05154. 

Myths ranging from blind i^idividuals^can do anything to they are . 
helpless are dispelled.. Realistic goals qf educational programs *for 
blind children are presented. A tlch and full program, including |>hy«ica]! 
^nd^recreational* activities , social skills, and travel techniques ,^J.s 
^ needed by these boys and girls. Success and achievement are important 
in programs and activities for blind children. Selected functions and 
services of Perkins School for the Blind (Watertown, Massachusetts) — 
teacher training, research and regional libraries, and educational pro-' 
grams for boys and girls — are also introdifced. 

146. ' Chris (16ram, sound, color,. 8 minutes).* '* 

S-L Productions, P. 0., Box 41108, Los Angeles, California, 9(1041. 

This photographic record of a nine yeartr^old boy 6hows him gradually 
developing awareness of his world of^rt around him along with his ©wn 
. creative potential. Visits to places such asj^atts Tower provide basis 
for his own creative and artistic impressiotts of the^ place. 

147. Color Her Sunshine (16nim, sound, black and White, 17 minutes) 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 47401. 

^tary is a 21-year old woman with Down/s Syndrome. . This film is about 
Down's Syndrome, Mary, and her parepts who chose to keep her at homa 
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rather than an institution. Mary's'raother narrates inos,t ^df ' the film 
and describes events from the time she was told that Mary liad Down's 
Syndrome through Mary's childhood and up to the present. Th^ film 
focuses on abilities of individuals with Down's Syndrome, such as"^hei 
abilities to master sTmple vocational skills, daily living skills, and 
household tasks. The necessity for, training in self-help, motor, and 
leisure skills for a child to reach full potential is stressed by 
Mary's mother. Mary's ability to do such tasks ,as bedmaking, washing 
Wishes, cooking, and ironing as illustrated ; she' is seen along with 
other mentall^^ retarded 'adults' at a sheltered .workshop . Mary and 
others are shown participating ^ictively in swinging, diving,^ dancing, 
bowling, listening to records, paint ing-by-numb'ef , and playing ^caTds. 
Although Mary is successfully living in a world outside an 'institution' 
in the mainstream of life, the film raises the qi^stion of what happens 
jwhen h^r parents die. • 

♦ ^ 

Coming Home (16mm, sound, color, 27 minute). 

The Stanfield House, P. 0. Box 3208,. Santa Mojiica, California, 90403. ' 
Purchase $300; Rental' $25. 
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live in a community residential home for mentally re- 
There she shares a family life with Tl other retarded 



This filqi is about a girl in her late, teens who leaves a state 
institution to 
tarded adults. 

adults. She begins a training program where use of coramuni^ work X 
and play -^resources *are emphasized — a program ^which recognizes her right 
tq. full citizenship and* self-actualizatioii. This film is alio about 
some of her neighbors; some who have. come to know her as a heYping 
friend, and others who are considering ways of removing \\\e home from , 
the neighborhood. Fears and misconceptions held by these\neighbors 
are aired at a public meeting with the director of the homat^^he* 
direct;or's answers are persuasive but do not prevent a#jcaLlr for the 
^motion to retain a lawyer to remove the home. As the roil ^11 vote 
is begun, viewer^ will find thems^ves silent l^consijl^ing the ir 
own feelings about the family, the homg^and how the'jf^ight cast their 
vote, y *m 

' \ 

Concept Qevelopment in Outdoor Play (16mm, "color, soCino 
Ciimpus Film Distributors, 2 Overhill Road, Scars^^le, 



20 minutes) .* 
w York, 10583. 




a planed 
p€u:J^nc6. 
( rhythm, 
)r a variety 
leas clean-up 



An outdoor environment can enhance many types of pl\ 
outdoor play program has much to add to the total school 
Activities such as water play, siind play, woodworking, mus 
and nature study are better carried oi\, in the out-of-doors 
• of reasons: children have more space and freedom to play^ 

is required afterwards, and noise during piay is less no^ceable outdoors. 
Concepts learned through active participation' in play acti^Jities are 
demonstrated in the film. For example, hammering nail^ enhances hand-eye 
coordination; nature study teaches respect for livihg' things through 
direct experiences; pl^y with large equipment7-i.e. , carts, barrels, 
tires, logs — encourages dramatization and imagination; saiKji**pTiay fosters 
] ^^ jini practical knowledge of volume, weight, and shajj^i^^This film 
offers viewers a wealth o5 activity ideas to enhdnc^-^«yficept development 
of young children. Although no impaired, di««ffled, or handicapped children 
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appear in the film, all activities shown are entirely appropriate for 
these children. * ^ 

150. Conversation With Deaf Teenagers (16nun, sound, c^lor, 15 minutes).* . 
Department of Special Education, Western Maryland College, Westminister, 
Maryland . • ^ ' . ^ > " ^ 

- » 

A groug^j^ deaf teenagers attending Swan Lake Camp (Minnesota) 
discuss their personal hopes, aspirations^ and direction's, 'Key points 
and issaes s^urfaced included' need to emphasize services to hearirvg 
'impaired children in primary school de{)artments ; need to have deaf 
teachers throughout all school levels; problems of being left-out ev«i 
in one's own family; problems^and relationships with hearing and/or 
deaf parents; and desire to interact with hearing peers and classmates. 
Activities in which these young people are shown participating at camp 
include exercises and calisthenics, a softball game, boating ,^ meal time, 
and on several field trips. 

151. Creative Kindergarten (16mm, sound, color, AO minutes).* * . . 
Soundings, 2150 di>ncord Boulevard , ^Concord , California, 9A5^0. Purchase 
$475; Rental *$A0 for 3 days. y\ 

An individual-t^d kindergarten program, designed to help children 
develop their creative potential and enhance chances for success in 
later education is presented. Basic elements of this program include 
assessment with individual diagnostic tests and prescriptive programs 
»for each child. Emphasis is placed on developmental tasks and creative 
activities — i.e., coordination activities, movement exploration, rhythms, 
ball activities^ tire actiyities, balance beam activities, locoitfotor ac- 
» tivitiess/" arts and crafts, small and fine motor tasks; language and 
reading readiness are integral parts of this prescriptive-*program. A 
teachei:^or aide works with in3ividual children or small groups. Children 
work at their own pace and at tasks meaningful an<l interesting to each. 
The' free envirqntB^nt yln both classroom and out-of-doors fosters creati^^-ty 
^ in the childr^^/^^o-^fr^^^4^ explore, ask questions, and express 

theipselves iri'^art an*<l^'{0^^r midla. This' type of program is based on 
^ th? premise that pr^^emtion of 'failure .is_not only more economical of 
resources but more humane to children. This progranj is also designed 
to help each child answer the question, "Who am I?" 

152. Dark Silence (16mm, sound, colter, ^11 minutes). 

National Audiovisual Center (GSA), Washington, D. C, 20A09. 

S f 

Program, activdjties^ and services of the National Center for Deaf- 
' Blind Youth and Adults (New Hyde Park, Mew York) and its fo^ur field offices 
* are discussed. In addition to providing client services to deaf-blind^ 

residents', this Center serves as a clearinghouse for cooperative exchange 
of information and matect^l^^J^eaWnf^ith education-, training, habilitati 
and rehabilitation of deaf-blind persons. Research conducted at or 
sponsored by the Center have dealt with training -methods, technology, 
devices and equipment, and surveys of. and about deaf-b]:l^d^ persons* Per- 
sonnel preparation for individuals outside the Center *staff is also ayaif- 
able. and provided* throug,h Center sponsorship. Specific program arefis and' 




^activities shown include communication skills, activities and skills of 
daily living, mobility and physical orientation, industrial artSy ph^si-*. 
, cal therapy, and counseling. When evaluation, program,' and research ^C"* 
' tivities and efforts are coordinated, prognosis for effective *'rehabili- i 
tation of deaf-blind persons is possible, probable, and promising. 

153. Deaf /Blind Workshop (h inch videotape, 3 reels, black and white, sound, 
80 minutes) . ' * ^ 

Central Wisconsin Colony, 197A. Available on loan only to personnel in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan^ Minnesota , Ohio, and Wisconsin from: 
Regional Developmental Disabilities Information Center, 317 Knutson ■ 
Drive, Madison, Wis(ionsin, 5370A. 

The Deaf-^ldnd Workshop presented on this three-reel videotape has 
two main parts: lecture and demonstration. The lecture, on reel one 
*and part of reel two, deals with ^oles Of motor. skill specialists and 
considerations in (programing for and' teaching motor skills to deaf-blind 
childrert. The majority of reel two and all o^ r.eel three are devoted to 
demonstrations with tl\ree deaf-blind children. With thes first child, the 
motor skill specialist demonst;^tes ways of teachfng a deaf-blind *child 
to' jump, step up and doi^, and hop. The secondC child , who has difficulty 
holding her head up, is used in a demonstration pf pre-crawling^ skills 
and backward and forward rolls. The third childl exhibited many bizai^re 
mannerisms and very disturbed behavior. 'The demonstrator 'attempted to 
teach this child to walk and "^tand by himself, and discussed ways of 
discouraging* bizaf re mannerisms and self-destructave behavior. 

' / * 

154. The Deaf Child Speaks (16mm', sound, colot, 16 mirtjiCes). 

w Extension Media Center, University of Ca^if ornia\ Berkele^, Cali^rnia, 
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Purchase $190; Rental $14* " ^ 

Many phases of the program .aC^ the Oral Education«Center of Southern 
California^ where children with severe hearing impairments are taugrit 
to function in .the normal world of speech, sound, and hearing are 
presented/ Individualized instruction leading to a child acquisition 
^•^-.^^fully-formed language structure with intelligible speech is 'em- 
pha^iz^. Activities shown include a> one-to-one speech-learning session 
demonstrating that young deaf chirdre^are capable oS speakSng; an ex- 
perimental pi^ogram utilizing colored aplastic pieces to teach very small 
children essentials of sentence structure through visual and tactile 
means; a, dance class on a specially constructed stage , that is virtually 
a high loudspeaker and on which the children literally feel the mu^ic; 
a reading and speech class where children first lipread with their 
tjeacher and then read aloud a story they composed about a claas field 
trip; a basic science class ; and ^ math class* where three-yeac olds 
learn* serial proprieties *of numbei;?. Importance and role of rhythm, 
time in space, movement, music, dance, and motor 'coordination afe^tivities. 
^re seen directly and 'indirectly through activities and presentations in 
the film. About three million children in the United States suffe^ from 
$ome degree of hearing impairment, but programs such asr the one described 
show vividly that no longer do they have to be' trapped in a silent world. 
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Discovery \(Sound-f llmstrlp kit consists of two audio cassettes, four ^film- 
strips j and scri{)ts for the sound-f ilmstrip presentation; the sound-f ilm-- 
trip can be operated manually or, if pulsed equipment is available, it 
n run automatically). , 
Kristine Ar. Bott, Discovery Through Outdoor Education , Macomb Intermediate ^ 
School District, AAOOl GaVfield Road, Mt. Clemens, Michigan, A80A3. 
Purchase $35, which includes Discovery Manual . 

This f ilmstrip kit is one part of the set of dissemination matejrials 
developed in this ESEA Title III project. Filmstrips are titled: ^ • 
Overview^ History and Philosophy , Curriculum, and Disability Considerations . 
. They provide a brief overview of material's contained in the Discovery 
' Manual , which suggests methods and procedures in the sequence necessary 
to set up and carry out outdoor laboratory experiences with special edu- 
cation students. Pictures d'epict various scenes at the Macomb Intermediate 
ScTiool District's outdoor laboratory site and participation of special 
education students in all types of outdoor activities. Narration corre- 
sponding to filmstrips describe how the Discovery through Outdoor Education 
project began, background information about the project, how a suitable 
laboratory siUy^was chosen, considerations for initiating the program, 
activities It^OTded in the curriculum — i.e., academic subjects, physical 
education, arts and crafts, nature/ecology, ax\d camping skills — and 
' special considetati'ons necessary for planning a program and selecting 
sit§s and facilities for disabled children. / 

156. Dramatic Play (16ihm, sound, color, 32 minutes).* 

Campus ?i:lm Distrj|^utors , J Overhill Road,'^carsdale, New York, 10583. 

Focus of this film is on dramatic play as an integrative process for 
learning. Since experience is considered the basis for dramatic play, 
children need a wide variety of experiences to realize full potential of 
this vehicle for learning. Children from Queens College (New York) Early 
Childhood Unit are shown in a' variety of dramatic play situations. They 
-explore roles of pe\Dple in scJciety^ show perceptive powers in ways mate- 
rials are handled, develop concepts, resolve conflicts, and express 
feelings about 'self and others through dramatic play. Different ^Learning 
styles of individual' children are noted and specific jieeds of each met 
througfT this process. Teachers/leaders often become . facilitators to 
"Stimulate dramartLc play and empha3i2e intellectual and cognitive con- 
cepts through this medium. Mode3?s can be created for dramatic play in 
terms of how things work in 'context. Teachetsy leaders must time their 
i*ntervention and assistance appropriately to be effective and facilitate 
the process. Dramatic and creative elements can be extended to and in- 
^ eluded in*>^rtually any area of child's play. 

157.1 Drawings By Children (16mm, sound, color, 11 minutes).* 

Center for .Mass Commonication of Columbia University Press, 440 West 110th 
Street, New Yo^k, New 'York, 10025. • , 

^ Picture making is fun for children who are six or seven years of 
age; each pictur'e is- very special to its creator. As children work 
I with various art and drawing meHia, they talk about their owp -works; 

various activities interpreted by different boys and girls ar^ shown. t 
Ways in which art and related activities contribute to ''total growth and 
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development of young* children are discussed'. ^Relationships and inter- 
relationships of art and drawing activities to music and singing are 
also explored. This is another film appropriate for and applicable to 
individuals with various handica{)ping conditions although not designed 
specifically for special populations. , * , 

158. Driving With A Disability (16mm, sound, color, 23 minutes).** ' * ^ ^ 
Driver Education, Health and Safety, Des Moines Public Schools, 1800 

Grand • Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, .50307. 

The physically impaired student dri-ver is introduced to adapted 
equipment through a driving simuJ.ator equipped with hand controls. This 
^film developed cooperatively bety^n Yonker Memorial Rehabilitation < 
Center (6es Moines) and the Iowa Department p£ Public instruction presents 
basics of learning to drive through simulation. The driver is taken step- 
by-step through starting, shifti*ng gears using. an automatic transmission, 
operating turn signals, storing, braking, and interpreting gauges. In- 
formation obtained frgm simulator panel and control console is used in 
evaluating strength^ and weaknesses of a student in a variety of situations 
and under different driving conditions. 

159. Early Expressions^ (16mm, sound, color, 15 minutes). *- 
" Modern Talking Pictures Service, 2323 New Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, 

Jlew York, 11040. " , " , 

Movements of childre^ are shown tli^ugh' art ^nd play. Movements ^re 
expressed in ho-rizontally , vertically, diag^onally, and circular ways with 
^ many interrelationships shown among them. Expression in art reflects 
'^"'^Various play experiences^, ^rt expressions are made in many ways irTsthe 
world about* a child — through blocks, boxes,' building towers, and climb- ^ 
ing on pla^apparatus. At Golden Gate (California} Kindergarten eaci 
child .is-^^cfc^^raged to create his or her own work of art. Different) 
children folloV the same directions and use different movements and^media 
to express themselves. Emphasis is given to the role of parallel ac- 
tivities so th^^chi^dren can participate near one another without 
'interfering Vith^cfi other's individual expressions. The developmental 
, emphasis of ^ the program demonstrated through this film is applicable to, 
for, and with any population, ^including children with various handicapping 
conditions . * - ' , . '* 

' ^ ' ' ' • -^r^ 

160. Even Love Is Ndt Enough. .. Children With Handicaps (f ilmstorips, color, ' 
records or audio cassettes). 

Parents* Magazine Films, S2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New Y6rk, New York, 10017. 
Complete series of four sets, with records, $160^ with cassettes, $200. 
Per set, with record, $49; with cassettes, $58. 
4i . * ' 

' Thi^ filmstrip series w"^ specifically pirepared to provide adults 
. gwith knowledge necessary to contribute to thewhealthy development of ^ 
ohlJLdren with special needs. * Four sets of filmstrips focus on chlWren 
with Bghavioral and Emotional Disabilities , Intellectual Disabilities , 
Educaa^)nal and< Language Disabilities , and Physical Disabilities , i^ch 
set dfals with (1) how to suspect symptoms of possible handicapping 
conditions, (2) where *to go for proper diagnosis of each of these con- 
ditions, (3) how to understand effects of a special child on other family 
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members, (A) how to find professional treatment and service for these ' 
children and their families, (5) how to assist the child in achieving 
development in school, and at home, and (6) how ta contribute to a 
child's attainment of possitive self -concept . This series was prepared 
iti association with the staff of specialists from. The Frank l^rtu GriflTak 
Child Development Center, University of Nort^ Carolina at Clmpel Hill. 

No. '1 Behavioral and Emotibnal. Disat)ilities ^ A review of 
developmental milestones — (juddlingy gurgling, laughing and vocaliz- 
ing; speaking; interacting with others; solitary, parallel and social 

lay; ^nd the expression* of pleasure and fear — provides the back- 
graun3''^x>i?-'Uti4erstanding and recognizing emotional and behavioral ^dis- 
abilities in children. Photographic studies o.f youngsters in each of 
these different stages contrast behavior of those ^ho are emotionally 
healthy with those who have problems, as evidenced by excessive crying, 
violent temper tantrums, inability to respond to others and reje^ztiTDn 
of authority.^ Through dramatizations, viewers are shown behavior 
symptomatic of many .types and*varying degrees of emotional dis- 
orders: coldness of theautistic child, refusal or inability to 
toilet train,/ lack of discipline in the negative child, anti- 
social tendenties of the isolate child, and fearful and anxious re- 
actions of the child in emotional' conflict , 'Example situations 
illustrate how 'the caregiver should pay attention to and praise 
good behavior, and how to handle discipline and punishment- so- as 
nc^ to reinforce bad behavic5r. For a child who requires professional 
services, several options are examined. Through play, art or music 
therapy, a child .can express Kim/herself and open up to help. Sug- 

estions are made concerning sources, such as friends, professionals, 
and parent groups and professional organizations, from, which parents 
can receive guidance and support. ^ " 

No. 2 Educational and Language Disabilities . A focus on lang^uage 
disabilities puts educational/ disabilities in perspective . Dramatiza- 
tions show how language develops in early childhood. A breakdown in 
this develo{)mental process occurs *when there is a malfunction in the 
language cycle. Photographic studies show how the language cycle 
operates, and illustrate spgc^i-fic problems' with recaption, central 
processing, expression and receiving feedback--the four points where 
breakdowns in the cycle can occur. Behavior of children suffering 
from these malfunctions is characterized by their actions and re- 
actions* to everyday situations. Consequences of language disabilities, 
including loss of intellectual ability*, lack of social relationships, 
'and problems in school are poinj:ed out. Caregivers are urged to seek 
professional help for their disabled children to first identify the 
problem, and then to eliminate or compensate for- the problem," and to 
provide remedial training! Parents are encouraged to be active in 

ij. child's treatment program and a^e offered advice oo helping 
the youngster overcome communication problems through play situations , 
and family events. For parents who have problems intetacting with 
tl^eir disabled children, ♦photographed sequences look at benefits of 
counseling. A discussion o^ the roLe<,of the pediatrician, psychologist, 
afldiologist , s^ieech pathologist', and special education teach^, along 
with an overview of community services) is included. -. 
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No. 3 Intellectual .M^abilities. . What is mental retardation? 
Can the mentally retaijded child be helped? These are'^^awQjjg man^ 
questions answered with a photographically illustrated explanation of 
the retarded chiles intellectual ability and difficulty in adapting. 
^ 'Degrees of severity and significance of early detection are examined 

for their effects on the"c)iild's future. Tosspot dirsabtlities , the 
caregiver is told to be aware of problem development with communication, 
socialization, self-help and independence,, and sensory-motoi^skills. 
Is the child communicating vocally and with gestures? Does-Tie or she 
get along with others? Poes he or she'take^the initiative *in caring 
for him/herself? And are 'his or her. physical abilities the same as 
others his or her. age? Parents a/fe urged* to work with their special 
children at the treatment site, in the criassroom or day care center 
and, of course,, at home. Dramatized sequences offer suggestions in 
1^ providing stimulation, facilitating phyiscal aijd intellectual ac- 

tivities, and reinforcing and rewarding accomplishments. Attitudes 
and emo'tipns of both parents and their retarded child are discussed 
in terms of how they influence intellectual improveoient., F9r treat- 
ment, ^educational intervention pjograms are considered because of the 
options and .opportunities they offer to improve social skills, in- 
^ crease motor skills and build language skills. Alsg cpvered is how 
to^^ind and evaluate agencies to Service handicapped children, chil- 
« «- dren suspected of being intellectually disabled and their families. 

No., 4 Physical Disabilities . Dramatized, sequences tell' the 
Sitories of three children with physical disabilities. Linda was 
born with cerebral palsy and requires extensive rehabilitation. 
, A 'victim of a car accident, Teresa suffered a broken backbone; her 
legs"^ will be paralyzed for the rest of her life. Marty, who physi- 
cally appears to be juat like any normal youngster, can't hit a base- / 
ball, and his writing is, almost impossible to read. While Linda > 
Teresa, and Marty each have different problems to overcome, they 
are typical of children wit;h congenital acquired and subtle motor 
handicaps. The viewer is shown that physical disabilities can re- 
tard the child's progress. Viewers learn causes and symptionis erf 
a congenital disordet like cerebral palsy,' spina bifida, and club 
foot; how obstacles for future development can be brought on by 
an acquired disability; and unique problems with, clumsiness , inco- 
ordination, and slow reaction time encountered by those with a 
subtle itfptor handicap.^ Effects of a physically impaired child on the 
* family are discussed. Emphasis is placed on ho.w parents can help 

their child fit into and funcjiion in the w6rld.* Prac<tices and 
procedures of diagnostic, treatment, and rehabilitation centers 
and programs are observed by following Linda, Teresa, and Marty as 
they undergo evaluation and therapy. In addition, there is an * 
• * explanatibn of a total rehabilitation team to coordinate medical 
assistance, education, recreation, and financial aid. 

161. Exceptional Equestrians " (16mm^, sound, color, 19 m^-nutes) . 

Winslow Riding for the* Handicapped Foundation, Rlf 1 , Box 369, Warwick, 
New- York, 10990. 

* Horseback riding has been utilized for therapeutic and recreati6nal 
purposes more extensively and intensively in European countries than in 
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the United States. Recently efforts in* this area have increased ii\ this 
country as evidenced by the presentation in this film which deals with ^ 
0 therapeutic aspects of equestrian activities. While on a horse riders 
must adjust to movements of the horse, maintain their heads in an up- . 
right position in the midline of the body, and be able to perform various 
exercises emphasizing balance, -activities of daily living, and range of 
motion activities. Motivation, even of a young child ^who may be intro- 
duced to the program simply by fitting on a horse, is great as par- 
ticipants many times do things on and with horses that they can't or 
/ . won't do off them. Even conventional exercises are done over a hbrse 
^with enthusiasm. Expressions of participants throughout the film re- 
flect their total involvement and enjoyment .of equestrian activit^s.^ 
In addition to the many obvious physical values and contributions-, 
opportunities to participate in programs of this type result in improve- 
ment and''progress in sensory stimulation, self-image, and confidence* 
Volunteers and their roles ir^ these programs are ^hown as children of 
various ages and with a variety of^ handicapping conditions actively take 
part in diverse activities and exercises on and' off horses. 

162. Expanding Concepts of Assessing Minority Students (16mmy color, sound, 28^ 
minutes) . « , / ' * 
Bradley Wright Films, 308 North Duane Avenue', San Gabriel, California, 91775'. 

Teamwork among teacher, counselor, compensatory education personnel, 
and parents in obtaining an accurate assessment of abilities of minority 
children in the Pa.jaro Unified School District (Cfalif or>nia) is shown. 
Emphasis throughout is upon getting at basic causes of - educational and 
learning problems, fnany of which are caused by cultural* confusion and 
language dif f iculties ,with English. An important adjunct to the total 
process is observation of the child in natural settings and with peers — 
at play, on the playground, and in other nonschool settings. Both formal 
and informal -sessions with student and, counselor are shown and discusseJd. 
Some assessments are done in both English *and Spanish to obtain a better 
idea of the basic capacity ot the student as well as determining more 
accurately true and phantom learning problems., An important aspect of 
the total process is level of adaptive behavior as reflected through 
responsibility, dependability, judgment, maturity,* ability 'to deal with 
problems, and self-confidence. Practical implications and applications 
are discussed so that the native tongue caft become a stepping stone to 
progress and success. Tollow-up and invol\/ement of parents and family 
play an important part in the total process so that extra attention to 
meet special needs can be coordinated between home and school. 

163. Explorations (16mm, ^ound, bldftc and white, 26 minutes).* V 
Film Library,\New York University, 26 Washington Place, New Yprk,^ New York, 
10003. '/ ^ , 

(This film is directed tow*ards teachers of movement or dr"^ma whether, 
in scnools or ^lieges. Drajna students are shown exploring relationships 
to others, developing awarreness of different body posit iotis, responding 
to weight and gravity, and establishing awareness of him/herself. By be- 
coming more physically aware and confident, these students become mare 
'creative and involved in ijiprovifeations Exploration is presented as 
the language of movement by which ones personality is expr<issed. Both 
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structured and creative activities and opportunities are shovn. Materials 
contained in the film are presented so more specialists can find them 
useful; they are appropriate for and applicable to prograJhs and activities' 
for jrtrdividuals with various physical and/or mental conditions. 

164, First Things First; Occupational Therapy and the Developing Child 
(16ram, sound, color, 15 minutes). 

American Occupational Therapy Association'^ 6000 Executive Boulevard, 
Rockville, Maryland, 20852. Purchase $99,50; Rental $15.00. 

This film presents ways occupatidnal therapists help developmentally 
disabled- children learn motor, sensory, perceptual, social ^nd psycho- ^ 
logical skills they need to grow to their fullest potential. Occtipation- 
al therapists are shown helping developmentally impaired infants and 
* children gain basic learning skills. Exploratory play techniques ate 
demonstrated to mothers of infants diagnosed as needing help. Infant 
stimulation programs of this type are held by county health departments 
so parents can develop skills to help their children at home. Other 
therapists in the film work with developmentally disab^d ^children in 
public school* and clinic-based self-care programs and in the home. Em- 
.phasis is on the importance of early detection and intervention, health 
maintenance, rehabilitation, and remediation in the. comprehensive health 
care of children^. 



165. Focus on Abll'ity (16ram, color, sound, 22 minutes)., 
American National Red. Cross, Washington, D. C. 

This is a comprehensive presentation of teaching swimming to 
people with various handicapping conditions — cerebral palsied, ortho- 
pedically impaired, mentally retarded and emotionally disturb^ed, and \ 
those with sensory disabilities. Focus on Ability is more than a train- 
— iftg film. It goes beyond tec"hniques and clearly demonstrates- the im- 

portance of warm understancfing as basis f6r the important interpersonal* 
relationship between student and instructor. Emphasis is upon abilities — 
not disabilities — of each participant, recognizin^the worth and dignity 
of each participant. Viewers are able. to develop greater sensit^vity 
towards needs and personalities of individuals with various handicapping 
conditions. This film is an excellent companion to the new Red Cross 
texts to assist volunteers and pfofessionals in providing swimming *and 
aquatic activities for special populations. 

y • / • • • * 

166. Free (16mm, sound color, 18 minutes). ^ 
Hawaii Association* for Retarded Children, 245 North Kukui Street, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 96815. Purchase $150., 

Severely/|>rofoundly mentally retarded and multifile handicapped 
individuals are in too many cases still isolated from society and 
deprived oi opportunities to be freed from their bondage. A progtfam 
conducted by tjie Hawaii Association for Retarded Children for young 
children is presented in this^film. This program is based on the 
* premise that every child is capa^e of learning, playing, smiling, and 
beitig a part of ^society. Type, degree, or severiety of condit ion* need 
not**restrfct or limit participation in and learning through. classroom 
activities, arts and crafts, music and rhythmic activities, t6y--play. 
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puppetry, pjg^ceptual-motor and physical fitness activities, field trips, 
trampoline activities, apd swimming • ^ Emphasis ii^ these activities is 
upon fun and* enjoying oneself. Numerous activities ^nd^ skills learned 
spontaneously by many individuals' must *be taught t^, these populations. 
Values and benefits of approaches that stress activ^ participation are 
vividly Expressed in happiness shown on each youngstW's face. Over-; 
learning through much practice, patience and acceptance by leaders are 
vifcal f or'Teaching and. teaching these individuals. Planned opportunities 
to stimulate these children amd increase both range and quality of their 
experiences begin with simple and basic activitie% of daily living and 
extend into a variety of recreational and social activities in the 
community. This is a positive film that not only offers hope but shows 
what can be done when dedicated person3 want to make each of these 
individuals free and givje each a life worth living. 

The Fun of^ YQur Life (16mm, sound, color, 17 minutes).* 

"The President's Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, Washington, D. C? 
20201. ^ \ * 

Charleton Heston narrates this film which deals with effects of' 
inactivity on the individual, importance of remaining physically active 
throughout life, role of activity and exercise in maintaining high levels 
of cardiopulmonary fitness, problems of participating by oneself and 
getting into and staying in good physical condition. Vignettes of various 
activities in PtPFS adult prog.ram6 are shown — karate, tennis, table tennis 
soccer, archery, diving, swimming, bowling, skiing., bicycling, golf, boat- 
ipg, volleyball, and badminton. Dif f erent. age groups are shown taking 
p^rt in a variety of individual, dual, and group activities. The Presi- 
dential Adult Award system is explai^ned i'Acludin^ requirements, awards, 
availability, and procedures. Although impaired, disabled, and handi- 
capped participants are not shown or mentioned, all aspects of this film 
and' its contents are appropriate for and applicable -to" these groups". 
General rationale as well as specific award system are Appropriate to 
alY* indiv^iduals including -special populations. 

.The Fun With A Friend In The Gym (l6mm, sound, color,* 6 minutes). 
Warren Johnson, Physical Developmental Clinic, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. ' 

The Physical Developmental Clinic (University of Maryland, College 
Park) is presented in terms of its (1) purposes, (2) organization , ^ (3) 
activities, (4) clinicians, (5) parental involvement, (6) tfiethods, (7) 
participants, (8) rationale, (9) innovativiS equipment and automated 
devices, and (10) individualizing programs. This clinic has success- 
fCilly operated since the late 1950's and is t^e one after which'many^ 
siniilaf clinics at other colleges and universities have been patterned*. ^ 

The Gessei Developmental and Neurologic Examination in Infancy (16mm, 

sound, black and white, 43 minutes).* 

Ohio State University, Columbus,' Ohip, '43210. 

Normal and abnormal 'development <7ith . adaptive' behavior of infants 
based on the Gessei Scales Are shown and described. A major emphasis df 
thiSv presentation is orr appropriate an4 Inappropriate gross fnd fine 
motor behavior. Comparisons of general and specific deficits kre^made 
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in terms ^of appropriate developmental milestones expected at about 
40 weeks* Motor levels and acts of individual infants between 13 and 15 
months of age with developmental ages significantly lower are also 
shown^and discussed , ' 

170» Graduation; A Follow-Up (16mm, sound, color, 17 minutes). 

' The Stanfield House, ?. 0. Box 3208, Santa Monica, California, 90403. ^ 
Purchase $225.00; Rental $25,00. ' * ^ 

^ Narrated by Burt Lancaster, this film explores, /'wha£ happens to the 
retarded child when he or she grows up?" Through , personal interviews 
with parents and guardians, a perception was formed of the q.,uality of 
adult life experienced ty 120. retarded adults after they left school. 
Sheltered workshop and activity center programs available to some of these 
graduates are shown. Also portrayed is 'the life style of Johnny, a 
young adult ^jho has not left his home to work or visit a friend since his 
graduation; Johnny represents 44 percent of graduates studied. The 
urgent need for continuity of school and community program? in discussed 
in terms of needed recreation and^elated social programs to enable re- 
tarded adults to make friends the^ own age and to build a social life 
of their Qwn apart from their families. The urgency to-meet unmet adult ' 
needs raises serious questions as to the extent mentally retarded persons 
are being prepared for the community and it for them. * 

171. Gross Motor Development: Part I (16mm, 's^tmd, color, 10 minutes) .*/** 
Sterling Educational Films, 241 East 34th Street, New York,' New York, 10016. 

This is a, film that can be followed by and used by children themselves. 
They can follow Billy as he goes through a sequence"^ of actions with a ' 
bouncing ball. He uses'^one hand, the other hand, two h^ds, stands, kneels, 
^ and sits in various patterns with his legs open oi;, closed. In addi^ifon to #^ 
"developing a variety of ball skills, children learn different word concet)ts, 
discuss these verbally, and develop concepts of laterality and direction- 
alityr Additional and more complicated stunts 'are added as Billy performs 
activities on one foot while saluting, V:lapping, or turning; smaller sized 
playground balls are introduced. Additional patterns and activities in- 
clude "bouncing a ball against a wall, ca-tching it on the^fly in the air, 
bouncing it against, the floor, and ricocheting it off the wdll. The game 
routines are used throughout as activity goes from large to small balls. 

172. Gross Motor Development: Part II (16mm, sound, color*, 10 minutas) 
Sterling Educational Films, 241 East 34th Street, New York, New York, 10016. 

ThjLs is a film in which wieijevs can participate along witli children 
shown in the film. Specific activities presented include hoo? and hoola- 
hoop activities, ladder activities, and a tunnel twosome. Specific con- 
cepts developed through. the^e activities include laterality, direQtion- 
. ality,.body awareness, body image, aiid verbalization of both words^and con- 
cepts. Reinforcement and fun are important to the success of these ac- 
» tlvities. Structure contained in the film can serve as a base from which 
children can develop thieir own activities and approaches as they become 
more creative with each of the .pieced of apparatus. 
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173. Halfway There (16nim, sound, color, 15 minutes). 

National Foundation, 800 Second Street, New York, New York, 1001^6. Con- 
tack state or local chapter of the National Foundation;^ not the New York 
office, regarding i>orrowing this film. Contact the national office about 
purchase of the film. ' 

Play therapy and adapted playground programs at the Children's Re- 
habilitation Center (University of Virginia Hospital ,' Charlottesville) 
are emphasized, in this film. Fun, self-expression, and staying in touch 
witli friends, community, and reality are stressed through^ play therapy 
activities. A variety of recreational and physical acti^^ities designed 
. . to reinforce concepts introduced in the play therapy ' p^irbgTSm are in- 
corpcxrated through the adapted playground. Center patiShts, are shown 
taking part in such activities as gqif, make belieV^f i^^ing ^(cas'bing) , 
floor hockey, using a confidence (obstacle) course, a^d iti less vigorous 
activities such as swinging and playing in a log house. / Additional 
scenes show psychological testing and pre-vocational tbjerapy portions 
of the pro^grara. Courage and determination reflect the basic philosophy 
imbued in patients and staf-f — "We can if we care." ^ 

174. Happiness Is A State of Mind (16mm, sound, color, Z3%, minutes) . , 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind, 2811 Fair, Park Boulevard,* P.^ 0. Box 
4055, Asher Avenue Station, Little Rock, Arkansas , 72204. 

Th^ rehabilitation service program availably to blind and partially 
sighted individuals at Arkansas Ente^rises for* the Blind is presented. 
Roy Rogers narrates the film as it portrays values that a residential 
rehabilitation training program offers. It ailso shows how government 
♦ and private agencies may contribute their resources and efforts in 

• meeting the needs of visually^ impaired pe)?sons. Trainees and staff at^ 
this center show the variety of services/ and activities included in the 

• program that averages about six months , per client. All available re- ^ 
sources are used in ^the process of making each trainee a part of life. 

In addition to orientation and acquaintance with the facility, counseling 
services, tnobility train:j,i^^, psychological services, sociological services 
and vocational services,' a great deal of emphasis is placed upon ^self- 
help skills and active participatiari in various recreationa^l activities 
to prepare each individual to a part of, not a part from, society in ^ 
general. Recreational activities shown include active partici/patidn in 
^ both instrumental and vocal music programs, swimming, roller skating, 

physical fitness and conditioning activities, bowling, and water slj^ing. 
Cooking, grooming, and use of power tools are other activities. in which, 
trainees gain experience and competence.^ 

175. Hairmon Summer (16mm, -sound, ''^xqIo^, 28 minutes). 

Easter Seali^Society ^from Cripple^^ Children and Adults of Santa Cruz 
County, *P. 0. Box 626, Santa Cruz, California, 9506f. ' ' ^ 

Camp Harmon is a summer residential camp for physically impaired 
boys and girls, men and women, ages six through 55. The camp is located* 
in the Santa Cruz (California) Mountain's and sponsored by the Easter 
Seal Society of Santa Cruz County. All age, groups attend camp* at the^ 
same time for two week gessions^ This film shpws various activities 
engaged in by campers, some of whom ar^ severely involved — crafts. 
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switmning lessons, aquatic games, boat rides, evening campfires, feeding 
animals, horseback riding, anH a Mardi>,Gras party. Campers are also 
seen actively involved in and obviously enjoying activities formerly 
not associated with severely impaired .or disabled individuals — food 
fights, wheelchair dancing, foptball, and real rough-and-tumble wrestling 
matches and horseplay. Close relationships among campers and counselors 
and among campers thanselves are particularly evident' in this film. 



176. Head to Toe (16mm', sound, 'color, 9 min^btes).** 
Motivational Resources (MR), ll2h South La BrA Avebue, Los Angeles, 
California, 90036; Purchase $95; Rental J510 per week. 

? 

" ^ Thro€tgh visuals and siMle explanations, parts of the body are 
identified, relationships ta the rest of the body seen, and variou^ 
parts of the body shown in use. As each body part is shown and its 
name pronounced, the written vword of that part appears over the picture. ^ 
That part is then shown being\used by other children. Each body pact 
is examined in this manner ^nd a comprehensive review of all parts 
then seen. In A special sectipn at the conclusion of the film, viewing 
children actively participate witn those oji the screen as they follow 
directions — i.e., touch your nase, shake your hands, tap your ioot. 
This film was designed for mentally retarded children and pontains 
mentally retarded children in the film itself. Parts of the body and 
vocabtflary j>resented in the- film include: 'head, tor^o, arm, leg, hair, 
ear, face, eye, nose , 'mouthy hand , finger, fe^t, toes, touch, below, 
attach, and body. ^ / | 

177. Health, Exercise^ Rest, Sleep (16mm, sounc^, color, 1^ minutes). 

^IMS Instructional Media Services , P. 0. Box l6lO, Hollywood, California, 
90028. ■ * ' ' ^ 



mphasis i?i this film is upon factors thaj: affect the grcwth rate . 
ry child. Play in the park," bicycling, and an active life at 
ne, i^ti school, and^qn^ y^i^aiLioa^provide opportuni'ties for exercise 
arid activity; strength is reg^ned- through regular and sufficient rest^ 
relaxation and a good night's sleep help prepare an individual for. the 
ne»t day. Eleven hours of sleep are necessary during certain growt,h , 
perlNods. Relationships of exercise, rest, and sleep to^ good posture 
in different situations and circumstances are also discussed. Basis 
of good nutrition and a balanced di'et, including the importance of__ y 
breal?fast for an active day, is also presented. 

178. Here I Am (i6mm, sound, black and^hite, 31 minutes). 

Worthington,, Hurst and Associates, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, ,60601. 



" Trailil 



"ling of mental health therapists is shown in a Head Start 
program in Chicago in which both emotionally disturbed and non-involved 
children participate independently* and together.. Actual therapy sessions 
are shoim as troubled children develop awarene^&*of the therapist. Some 
o^the children act. out their^ang^ and take out f rust^rations on- the- 
therapist. Maijy of the therapeutic activities are of a play and recre- 
ational nature. The impprtance of child-therapist relationship is 
evident as the child attends to the therapist and tasks at hand. This 
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is an important step in developing confidence in self as a prerequisite 
for returning to the regular Head Start classroom. Wh^n the child 
returns to the regular classroom, formal therapy sessions are over but* 
/ thfe therapist serves as a back-up resource to classroom teachers. When 
tha classroom is Revisited two years later, both children around whom 
therapy sessions had- been built are shown participating actively on the 
plaj^ground and with their classmates. Kevin can be classified as all boy, 
ana Pat as a very happy little girl. 

*£. / " 

179. He's Not the Walking Kind (16mra, sound, color, 2BH minutes). 

Cenjtion Educational Films, 1621 West Ninfh Street, Lawrence ^ Kansas, 66044. 
Purchase $435.00. 

This is the story of a spastic cerebral palsied young man who is 
confined to a motorized wheelchair. He lives alone in an apartment where 
* "he has adapted the environment and learned to do things which ^re difficult 
for him. Other devices and adaptations contribute to his ability ta live 
independently, have productive work, and take part in a variety of recre- 
ational activities. He freely discusses various personal problems and 
effects #f attitudes — his own as^ well as those of others-yon his life. 
Discussions about his early life and growing up emphasize .the importafice 
of family support and encouragement.. Two strong sequences^nvolve the 
boy and his father as he is taught to drive a speed boat and a tractor. 
Participation in recreational, leisure, and social activities is presented 
And discussed. This film focuses on an individual with an impairment , not 
on a handicapped person. It is^ the successful and encouraging s£bry of 
how this young m^n, his family, and others deal ef£ectively with his condition. 

180. Hi — Look Us Ovet (16mm, sound, color, 22 minutes). * * 
Canadian Association for the Me&tally Retarded, York University, 4700 Keele 
Strejet, Downview, Ontario, Canda. 

r 

This film emphasizes the imp ortant: ro le of recreation, movemeht, 
play, and physical activity in the total development of mentally retarded 
children. Presentation is developed around Canadian Centennial Athletic 
and Special Olympic programs. Specifically shown ar^. floor hockey, 
swimming, outdoor games, special clinics, and cooperative activities. A 
general orientation and introduction to mental retardation is also included. 

181. Higher In Life (Slide-audio cassette, 14a^srideff, 32 minutes). * 

Locust Productions, Zj^0..hox 9233, Madison, Wisconsin, 53715. ^rchase 
$21P; $175 each when or3^re<l in lots of ten or more. ^ 



Conscioifeness is considered . th^ way in which each of us perceives 
the world and the environment. Altered consciousness deals with ways in 
which awareness <^s, increased and preceptions changed/^. Many different ex^ 
« perienaes and varied activit'ies can alter one's canecicusness — swinging, 

^ spinning, exercising, relaxing, hiking, mountain ciimbiyag, skiing, joging, 

dancing, listening to piusic. Whatever the specif icSs^tpe^^npe, the senses 
are basic in altering preception and consciousness. This program presents 
^a multitude of specific ways in which consciousness can be altered; it is 
» " directed at individuals in need of making change in* their livesn Content 
— is presented so that t^e Uniqueness o? individual needs can be met through 

^adapting and^ applying these procedures and this process to ^specific 
situations by each viewer. 
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182» Horizon of Hope (16iniii, sound, color, 15 minutes). / ^ 

Extension Media Center, University of Calif ornia,yBerkeley, California, 
94720. . Purchase $180.00; Rental $13.00. ^ / 

-fThe special school at the UCLA Neuropsychi^tric Institute is 
where researchers and teachers search for ways to help children with 
learning disabilities. Difficulties of these^ children are caused by 
mental retardation, brain damage, psychological impairment, and cultural 
deprivation. Several teachers are shown using reinforcement learning 
techniques in which a child is rewarded for doing something correctly. 
Rewards include traditional candy, food', and social praise; music is 
€ shown to be a particularly useful reward ^as well as an excellent teachin;^ 
tool. Many children of different ages a^d with various abilities are 
observed in several kinds of learning situation^: image recognition, 
color discrimination, language development, self-awareness activities,/ 
, socj^al skills enhancement, and self-care in home living environments. 
The chTld ren seem happy and are often y?arm and enthusiastic about, their 
learning experiences, showing beneficial results of the trend away yrom 
custodial institutions to the modern teaching and, research center. 




183. How Do I Look? (16mm, sound, color, 8% minutes) .** 
r Motivation Resources (M-R Films), 1212 South La Brea Avenue, Los /Angeles, 

California, 90036. Purchase $95-; Rental $10 per week. 

By viewing this film, mentally retarded young adults can s^e their 
peers happily* following steps for keeping clean and neat. Th^'y see 
other retarded young adults washing their hair, bathing, bru^ing 
teeth, using deodorant and mouthwash, brushing and combing l)&ir, ti^mming 
nails, shaving, wearing clean clothers, and enjoying every minute of it^ 
By seeing others enthus^^astically fgl'lowing steps to personal cleanliness, 
and by seeing them in positive activities as a result of tmeir cleanliness, 
viewers can decide that they ought 'to do the same things /themselves. The 
film emphasizes that personal cleanliness is an important part of being 
an adult* It. explains that keeping clean is not only a^ ^sponsibility 
to/oneself bu^. to others as well. Mentally retarded young adults in this 
film show mentally retarded viewers why and Kow to keep the body cleaji* 

184. I Can Learn (16mm, black and white, sound, six 27 minute films). 
Franklin County Curriculum Materials Center, 46 East Fulton Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, 43215. ,j ' 

This series introduces typ'ical problems of children with learning 
disabilities and suggests basic techniques for remediation before severe 
♦ learning problems develop. Each of the six films deals with a specific 
aspect of the total problem. ' 

No. 1 Identifying Learning Disability . Introduces char- 
acteristics of learning disabilities; stfressfes role of education 
and medicine in dealing with these problems. Definition of learn- 
' ing disabilities, causes," identifying classroom characteristics, 

. team approaches, basic classroom procedures, ^ and possible special 
programming methods are discussed. 
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No* 2 Perceptual-Motor Training . Explores relationships Be- 
tween gross and fine motl^r coq^rdination and classroom functioning. 
Film segments include activity demonstrations, definition of .per^ 
ceptual-motor training> characteristics of children with poor^er- 
ceptual-motor skills, and examples of perceptual-motor activities. 

No.. 3 Developing Auditory apd Communication Ski<tls . Describes 
effects^of auditory->perception weaknesses on language development 
and l^«ned academic skills and illustrates appropriate ret&edial 
techniques. Defines auditofy perception weaknesses and their effects 
upon a(>ademic learning, ef fJbctiveness of training tephniques, and 
.examples of auditory perception^ training. 

^ ( 

No. 4 Developing Visual-Motor Skills .. Discusses need fo^ suf- 
ficient visual-perceptual development for discriminating shapesWand 
in .academic pursuits; visual motor activities are demonstrated. Film 
^ addresses itself to defining visual-perceptual weaknesses aad their 
effects upon academic learning. 

No. 5* Remedial La^iguage Arts . Outlines remedial reading 
techniques for intermediate grade children who have not received 
preventive educational programming in the early grades.. Types of 
reading instrbctibn, de4:ermining specific needs of children with 
reading problems, and giving supportive help in other subject areas 
where reading at grade level is required are discussed. 

^ No. 6 Directive Teaching . Illustrates combining academic 
instruction and'*control of classroom tfehavior, Film treats definition 
of .steps involved i^n applying directive teaching. 

the I in the beat (ISmirf, color, sojsc2, 14 minutes). 

Greenberg May Producti/ins , Inc., 148 ^fekrginia Street, Buffalo, New Yprk, 
14201. Purchase $150/ Rental $25. > 



.This is a documentary film about primary educable mentally retarded 
children fromc^pecial ffjiucation classes participating in a four-part _ 
Creative Arts Therapy Research Program encoitoassing sessions in dance^ 
draxmy arty and^rm-$'^' The film captures the children's experiences and 
responses to group therapy sessions. Music therapy^as shown in this 
presentation is primarily conce1*ned with effecting change through self- 
expression, -^release of emotions, relaxed giroup. ii>^eraetion , org^ization, 
and stimulation. Because music involves both emot^ional and physical 
responses, it was used to teach the children emotionally and to help 
them discover their physical and mental potential.* Music offered the 
children an opportunity to vent their emotions in acceptable mapners. 
The group process helped them develop social skills and become sensitive^ 
to needs and feelings of their peers.' The variety of ^activities which 
wei^^e always coordinated with the other art therapies and freq*uently inte- 
grated into th^ir classroom activities g^V£ each c{iild a br^a^er aware- 
ness of the outside world. Through plazyi?^^ oui^many of their frustrations 
and conflicts, much of the the.rapeutic process took ^lace. 

If A Boy Canpt Learn , (16mm, color ,^ojund^^^28^inutes) . 

Lawren Pr6ductions, Inc. , P. 0.. Bok 1542, Burlingame, California, ^94010* 

0 
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Mike is a 1^ year old boy with a learning disabii'it^!^^ — He is of 

• normal intelligence but can't read or do math. He has been passed aloi\g 

through school, entering high school without completing Elementary 

school* In addition- to being a disciplinary problem, he has been a 

teaching challenge. Mike is seen in three different settings — at home 

on his father's ranch, in diagnostic situations, and in school. One of 

Mike's teachers persuades the boy's parents and the school administration 

to send Mike to the Learning Disabilities Center qf the Pacific Medical 

Center for diagncJstic work-up and testing. Later a learning •disabilities 

specialist from the Medical Center confers with the boy's teachers. 

Together they improvise ways for using his best channels for learning — 

in this case through relating information to .objects that can.be handled. 

Mike's evij^ent improvement unfoJLds on the screen and brings with it 

J". changing attitudes from self-hatred through constant failure to a more 

positiire ^elf-image due to increased progress. The theme is indelibly ^ » 

imprinted at the end of the film — if he <^an't team the way we teaoh, 

we^d better teach the way he oan team! 
* . *' 

187. In A Class.,. All By Himself (16mra, sound ,* color , 50 minutes — two 25 
minute reels). 

NBC Educational Enterprises, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, New York, 
10020. Purchase' $470; Rental $23. ^ 

This documentary, originally developed and shown through KNBC-TV, 
focuses on ways medication', special , education, and psychology help 
hyperkinetic children become^ self-sufficient adults. Specific sections 
of this presentation examine the hyperkinetic child from the point-of- 
view of parents, specialists, and school perso<inel. The importance of 
early diagnosis and programs with mininiunv amounts of pressure and 
maximum attention is stressed. Theory and practice of stimulant 
medication to central hyperactivity are ^*^g^ented'. Tros and. cons of 
• this* practice are discussed by personnel f»rora dif ferment settings in 
various parts of the country. Role af movemeVit and its relation to 
learning, control, and dev^T^pment as practiced at Frostig Center in 
California receives special a^^E^nfton. A panel of parents discusses 
probfems faced with their Children at different developmental stages 
and "times. Special attention is given to problems during adolescences 
especially problems that iiave gone unrecognized during earlier years'/. 
Additional discussi(AQ^^ifi given to the failuce syndrome and ways in which 
lab^ing aff<ect^ performance of the child and expectations by^'those who 
deal with him or her. Financial implications of providing adequate and 
approp^riate servi'fces as compared to ignoring or not providing thfese 
services are also discussed. If overactive children are not ^elped, , 
statistics indicate tha^ they fail in the ''classroom. As they grow up, 
t^iey are six*times acs likely to go to prison, eight .times as likely to 
be^lcoholics, and 75 percent of them have to ^je instituti9nali^ed 
teipporarily or permanently. "In every bad kid theij^ is. a good one 
waiting ''and wanting to get out./' 

.J? ' ^ . 

188* Inpovative, Inventive, ^Homemad e, and Inexpe nsive ^g^ui^ment for Physical 
^ucation and/or RecreatioA Programs' for Mentally Retarded and Handi- , 
capped. Participants (35pn slides'^. ' ] ^ I 

Unit on Programs for the Handicapped, American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th Stre6ti|^. W., Washington'^. 
D. C, -20036. 'SS 
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Four slide programs — (1) Innovative, Inventive, Homema(^e, and In- 
• expensive Equipment,' (2) Balance Activities, (3) Tire Activities, (4) 
General. Activitie^f or Gymnasium, Playground, Camp, and Classroom — a^e 
available. Sinc^ requests for these slide programs are great, send \ 
three alternate "dates to facilitate scheduling.. , \ 

189. i975 International Special Olympics Games (16mm, sound , -color, ^3 minutes). 
The Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation, 1701 K Street, N. W., Suite 205, 
Washington, D. C*, 20006. • , v ^ 

The^^CBS "sportSN^am, Pat Sommerall, ,Rick Barry and Phyllis George', 
captures^ the meaning and excitment of sports part4:cipation by mentally 
retarde;Llndividuals— 3200 of them Vho attended the Fourth International 
Special Olympics Games August T-11, 1975, at Central Michigan University 
(Mount Fleasant, Michigan). Eight Special Olympics sports are shovm— / 
( track and fifeld, swimming, diving, basketball, gymnastics, floor hockey, 
boyling, and wheelchair events. The film is the best description of the 
Special Olympics program, sponsored by The Joseph P. Kennedy Jr. Foundation, 
and shows th^ iipportance, not of winning, but of mentally retarded athletes. 
taki'ng^jTart in sports competition. ' 
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- . * , * 

It's Ability That Counts (16imn, ^ound, color, 32 minutes). 

International Rehabilitation Film^ Library , 20 West 40th 'St 



Street, New York, 



New ^ork, 10018. 



^. i±r Ludwig Guttemann, pioneer in the development of sports for in- 
*^ dividuals with spinal cord injurie^s, introdyces this film wMch features 
the new and modfeirn sports facility at the National Spinal Injury Center 
(Stoke Mandville, England). Various competitive opportunities available 
for these 'populations at national and international levels are disxrussed;^ 
competitors teH what these programs mean to them. A variety of physical 
recreational activities for children and individuals not interested in 
.highly organized and competitive activities is also emphasized. Blind 
and partially sighted adults are shown taking part in soccer, gymnastics, 
bowling on; the green, track and field events. Scenes from the first 
.international games for^the muTtlha^idicapped are inchluded. Values and 
contributions of sports and physical recreational activities, given 
fresh insights and new ciimensions for each participant's life, are 
eloquently expressed in the symbol of the international games for the 
•physically disabled — f riendship/unity/sport$manship. , ^- 

' ^ 

191.,, Janet Is A Little Girl (16mm, sound, black and whi^te, 28 minutes). ^ 

■^ Extension Me^i'a Center^ University of Cal|.fornia, Berkeley, California, 
.9A720'. Purchase $170;'Rental $12. ' c ' ^ . 

Severely mentally-, retarded children with Down's syndrome who par- 
-V ticipat^d in an enrichment program.' at a California state mental 'hospital ' 
- are -^hown talcing part in this innovative and highly succes'sful program 
dissigned tg teach them to read. Using a longitudinal approach,- scenes 
show hqw these children wer^ taught to speak^ read, and play various 
. language-orient'fed games Much play and many recreational activities 
'''' are^shown through^ games, songs , .finger-play , and related childhood ac- ^ 
tlvities. A--va^ety of^ expe^riences emphasizing* activities of daily 
^ Jliving JLs. also fii^esented. Children are encouraged to use language ^nd 
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'relate it to their own experiences so tl\at it willffse as interesting and 
meaningful as' possible. The patience and und^ standin^ of the staff are 
clearly evident as is 'the affection 'th^ extsts between them and the 
children. This program may be viewed '-as a source of hope and inspiration 
to those con9erned witih the lives of young retarded children yho live in/ 
public institutions. ' ' 

192. Jennifer Is A Lady (16mm, sound, cojor, -32 minutes). * 
Film Lijbrary, New York University, 26 Washington Place, New York, New 

, York, 10003. ' , ^ . ' ' 

Preschool children with severe communication problems, learning dis- 
abilities, and social problems, usually classified as autistic, are shown 
taking part in a program designed especially -for them. A great deal of 
emphasis is placed upon activities and approaches to get the child's 
attention, often simply to make eye contact. Many activities are de- 
signed to promote body identification as a means of becoming aware of 
one's self and others. Singing games, rhythms, and musical activities 
are important in developing language; comprehensipn is stressed before 
speeqh.^ Difficulty in teaching the simplest of concepts is evident 
through^ reactions of these children to their teachers. A great de^ of 
structure is crucial to the suceess of these programs, teacher inVfenWve- ' 
ness and innovation in developing approaches th^t are appealing to and 
capable of breaking through to the* child are vital. These children 
should. not \>e excluded from school — tfiey are educable and can learn^ If 
they are to function effectively in society, they must be identified 
early and programs started upon such Identification*. ^ ^ 

193. Joy of Learning (16mm, sound, cplor, 28 minut.es).* ^ • 
Columbia F^orum Productions, Limited, 10621 Fable Row, Columbia, >larylaiH^^ 
21044. Purchase $325 j Rental $25 per day. ^ \ 

' *' ' • 

This film concentrates on young children. NatJural laws of child 
development, ^s identified by Maria Montessori, are explained, illustrated, 
and applied. Sorting and matching colors and'objects are presented as 
part» of total pre-lang\iage and language developmental sequence'. Later 
activitiejs in this sequence inclucie guided discoveries in writing and 
extension into parts of speech and grammar. Emphasis upon physical ex- 
periences with language development may provide new ideas for teachers 
of mentally retarded and learning disabled children. Throughout the film 
focus is on certain choices within a carefully planned series of ex- ^ 
periences — structured guidance using the framework of natural laws. 

194. Keep on Walking (16mm, sound, color, 8 minutes). ^ 
m National F6undation, March of Dimes, Box 2000, White Plains, New York, 10602. 

This is k sequel to the film Little Marty and was taken three years ^ 
• after Marty served as poster boy for the\National Fg^dation. Initially* 
Marty is shown discussing wj.th a class how his double arm prosthesis, works; 
he answers questions of the students directly and in a manner that re- 
flects great matur^ity for an eleven year old. In addition to scenes from 
his earlier childhood,' Marty is shown putting' on a golf green, bicycling, 
dicing, swimming, playing pool, playing four square, as well as in art and 
writing activities. The importance of the attitude of his parents and 
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brothers in helping him to' develop such a degree of independence and 
.self-reliance is emphasized in both word and picture. ^ 

195. Kevin Is Four: EarJ-y Development of g Child Amputee (16into, sound, sepia, 
28 minutes).. * 

Audio Visual Department, Ohio State University^ Columbus, Ohio. 

Kevin has multiple amputations — below 'elbow of the left a^m and 
below knee of the right leg--and-other-cpngenital malformations. AjL- 
though only four years of age, he has had both prosthetic arm and leg* 
fop over two years. Normal development is shown along with early us4. of 
prosthetic devices. Role of occupational therapists ih helping him s> 
gain use of the arm device is discussed., He is shown at play, riding 
a tricycle, an4 attending a preschool nursery with able-bodied children. ^ 
Witl\ unlimited mobility and ambulatory ability, Kevin participates in 
act;ivities appropriate for any x:hild his age — see-saw, swing, swim, and 
even using a file. With over 2,000 congenital, amputees born each year, 
the importance of early prosthetic fitting and training is crucial and 
emphasized as a means by which these children <:0n b^ int'egrateyi in and 
particip^^e^fully in community, family, and school activities. 

196. * Keyboard Fun With Problem Hands (Videotape or video cfssette,^ sound"", color, 

30 minutes)* ^ ' * ' 

• Department of Occupational Therapy Colorado State Universa.ty, Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. - . . _ ^ ^ 

This videotape Sihows how children with severe hand and arm impair- 
ment can quickly learn an<J enjoy playing the piano. Mrs. Lorraine B. • 
Erickson presents five of her'students five to 16 years. of^ge playing 
the piano with balls, pencils, a cosmetic hand, one ri'and alone, prosthetic 
hooks, and stumps. Demonstrations use of unilateral and bilateral 
prostheses, discussions of osteogenesis Imperfecta, arthrogryposis, and 
thalidomide birth defects, and presentations o{ benefits of piano playing, 
for children with serious hand problems are also included., 

197. Learning Disabilities and the Blocked Sensory Input Technique (16mm, 
sound, color, 36 -Jfilnui5^) 

Association-Sterling Films', 600 Grand Avenue, Ridgefie-ld, New Jersey, 07657. 

* Dr., Eugene Schlab discusses characteristics of children with minimal _ 
cerebral dysfunctions along with* t-hose who are educationally handicapped 
or learning disabled. Specific problem areas are analyzed and appropriate 
activities and techniques presented. Much emphasis is placed upon verbal 
skills, auditory techniques, and auditory-kinesthetic-tactile (AKT) 
prdc^^ures- Individualized remedial approaches include placing blind 
folds on certain children to stress nonvisual sensory input. Arts and 
crafts — i.e., claywork, leathercraf t, and woodworking-rbasio electronics 
and automotive courses are important areas for cai;eer development through 
on the job training; they can aliso provide important rewards in themselves. 
Parachute play is shown as a means of developing rhythm, gross motor skill*. 



and higher lej/els of physica*! fitness. 
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198. ' Learning Fbr A Lifetime: Academic Clubs ftethod (16mtn, sound, color, %' 

30 minutes) . ~ . * - 

V Mo^dern Talking Pict/res, 2323 ^^ew Hyde Park Road, New Hyde Park, New York^ 
11040. or Kingsbury Center, 2138 Bancroft Place, N. W., Washingtqn, D.. C. , 
20008! . " ' ' 

^ • - 

Built around discussions of children and learning by parents and 
teachers at Kingsbury Center (Washington,* D. C.) , specific skills and 
* concepts learned through active participation in a variety of clubs 

are explored. Role and ^function of staff, are described as individuals 
, ^prepare for specific groups; students are thaa shown taking part in 

some of the activities for which staff prepared. A great deal of emphasis 
► is placed upon relationships of self-image and body concept to us^ of 

space; ways in which classrooms and learning environments arV structured 
and set up determine learning atmosphere\ Club leaders (teachers) are 
themselves considered students as they learn' what the children already 
know. When children become excited and involved, their learning can 
affect and 'last a lifetijae. - . * ' 

t 

199. Learning: I'm Not Too Famous At It (16mm, .sound , black and white, 28 
minutes) . -» 

Contemporary McGraw Hill Films, McGraw fiill Book Company, P. 0. Box 590, 
Highstown, New Jersey, 08520. - ^ - V 

Dr. Sam Rubanowich discusses children with learning disabilities, 
their characteristics and specific problem areas. Learning disabilities ^ 
. o involve breakdowns in Systems a? related to sensory input, interpretirig 

and. proces^§ing information, and motor output. Children are shown ex- 
periencing *difficalties and problems in a vai;iety of motor physical . 
^ * and perceptual activities to emphasize t'he variety of w^ys learning dis- 

abilities can affect proc^sing of Information. Children discuss hpw 
they feel abou-t their own pi:oblems to add a different anB Importfint 
^ dimension to th^se deliberations. -Problems of both auditory and visual 

discrimination and mein^y are discussed. Remedial teachers are shown [ 
helping these ^children get over or around learning dif f iculties . ^ A . 
great deal of emphases is placed on what individuals — students and 
teachers alike — can do to insure'continuation of the learning process. > 
Differences in experiences -in classroom, gymnasJ^um,, and o^jfer settings \ 
receive special^attention in teVms ^f their dif f ererttiai w)Jt:ivating ^ ^ 
• effects upon,.^hese cl^ildren. ^ * * . o 

200. ' Learning Is Observing (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes) 

Bradley Wright Films, 30? North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel-, California, 
"917751 ^'Purchase $220; Rental $35 per week. / 

Perhaps the most important, skills to .b^ ^taught are those of obser- 
vation-^-learning^to look, to^ch, ' taste ^ smell, and listen. In the 5,ast , 
' teachers often assumed Chat all normal children acquired these skills 
automatically. Now with abupda?nt evidence to the contrary, teachers 
accept .the thebty that olriervation skills 'can and should be taught. 
This film is designed^ to help'teachers translate that theory into . 
effeq^tive practice'. Skills taught are especially usable by camp^ 
counselors and outdooiF recreation education personnel. Ch^ildren are 
taught to use\heir five #en^es to explore — first in.an outdoor setting 



and then later with nature materials* in the classroon^ From observation!* 
the teacher takes the* children to^ cognitive formation about life and life 
cycles* The children are encouraged .to be creative in their learning with 
an emphasis on resourcefulness. 

201. Learning Methods: ^Building Blocksp^ to Knowledg^e (16mm, sound, color, 14 
tainutes) .* ^ c 

AIMS Instructional Media Services, P. 0. Box 1010, Hollywood," California,. 
90028. Purchase $150; Rental $20. ^ * 

Animals show us basic methods of learning as a means of understand- 
ing how humans learn. Each method — trial and error, insight, condition- 
ing, stimulus/response/rew&rd — Is visualized by presenting an animal actu-^ 
* ally learning through that particular process. Use of animals not only 
stimullftes student interest but points out the fact that animals learn 
in much the same ways humans do. After each section, questions are asked 
, to stimulate group discussion. The film is structured so it can be 
stopped for discussion without breaking aontinuity. Implications and 
applications' of. content are appropriate for play and' motor learning as 
well as classroom, situations. 

202. Learning Through Movement (16mm, sound, black and white, 32 minutes).*/** 
S-L Film Productions, P.. 0. Box 41108, Los Angeles, California, 90041. 

Fifth and sixth grade boys and girls are shown taking part in 
Creative movement activities that have meaning to them. The 'Joy of" 
their movements is reflected through actions and expressions. Hany 
different approaches are shown with lessening amounts of structure 
stimulating increasing amounts of creitivity. Children respond to the 
leader.^, lose themselves in movement, and build confidence through what 
they do. They listen and .do, make movements the same/opposite of the * 
leader ,^move one to several beats ahead "of the music, and make their 
. own interpretations of different materials, activities, animals, and 
pieces of apparatus; activities are done individually, with partners,' 
^ and in groups. Childreli viewing the fil'm can move right along with 

those on the screen. Although not designed for or showing children with 
any type of handicapping condition, activities, methods, and' approaches 
are Hirectly appl icable and easily adaptable for special populations." 

♦ * ? ^ 

203. ^ Learning to Learn (16rara, sound, black and white, '14 minutes*).* 

AIMS Instructional Media Services, P. 0. Box 1010, Hollywood, California, 
.90028. Purchase $135;, Rental $15 for one to three days. 

This documentary film reveals how imaginative methods and materials 
*can instill in very, young children the desire to..learn. Materials de- 
veloped by MAria Montessori and methods based on Jean Piaget's philosophy 
ft " are integrated in d unique presei:\tation . Creative and stimulating, en- * 

. .vironments move children to ^plore and new discoveries. Although/ sensory- 
motor development is emphasized, pr'ithary ^oal is care' of and respect for 
the self 'and the surrounding world. . ' 

204. Tlife Legacy of Anne Sullivan (16mm, sound, cplor, 28 minutes). 

FJLlm LibTary, Campbell Films, Academy Avenue, Saxtons River, Vermont, 
05154. Loaned free. • v *• 
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This film deals with problems of deaf-blind persons fron^nfancy 
^through adulthood. It shows what deaf-blind individuals of today owe 
to Helen Keller's teacher (Anne Sullivan) by portraying progress of 
children at Perkins School for the •Blind (Watertown, Massachusetts) 
where deaf-blind childreyr^are educated and at the Industrial Home for 
the Blind where deaf-blind people are rehabilitated. In addition it 
tells the story of eight successful deaf-blind adults, their jobs, 
thfiir ^complishments , and shows the role deaf-blind can play in the 
world, sections of the film also deal with phe role of sight and ^ 
hearing ifl communication, .imp lip at idns for mobility, compensation by 
individualXwith sensory deprivations, and ways deaf-blind individuals 
break througV various barriers. Jmportance ^nd role of physical and 
recreational a^ttivities are discussed in some detail. 



205. Leo Beuerman (16mm7s ^und ,^color , 13 minutes), 
Cention Educational Films>^ 1621 West Ninth Street, Lawrence, Kansas, 66044 

One day in the life ot a well-adjusted but severely physically im- 
paired person is vivdly depicted. Although Leo Beuerman is S person of 
seclusion, a prisoner of/ flesh and bone, he exemplifies the fact that a 
man's drive is what makes him tick. Leo neither asks fpr nor needs, 
help — he is a man of vision and faith who enjoys life and living as an 
Independent citizen. Leo always had an inventive mi,nd, being able to 
devise many of the mechanical playthirtfes he enjoyed, as a chiid. He 
later designed self-help devices such as elevators and ramps to get in 
^and out of his dwelling pL^s a hoist to raise himself and his cart up 
on the trac'bor that , gave him mobility and greater independence. Filmed 
.when he was 66 years old, Lfeo is shown a€ work'^-selling products he 
made — and a^ play — crocheting. For one who has done so much to help 
himself, he is unusually appreciative of help he has received from"' 
others and regularly helpS the poor.. His spt)ken. replies are readily 
intelligible and often marked by banter and wit. teo Beuerman is living 
proof that no obstacles e^^ist that c'an't be overcome by the human spirit. 

206. Let Me Live In Your World (16mra, color, sound, 24 minutes), 
, Pjreraru Productions, :^ 38 31 Cherry Cr^k Drive, Tamps, Florida, 33618. 

Purchase $450; Also availabl^in 8mm color with sound casSette $99.95.^ 



This film presfettts . tj:ie true and inspiring story of .Ted Vollrath, 
double-leg amputee who has , earned a black belt iti<» karate. Told in his 
own words, this is a story of one man's fight for a new life that 
brings about hope and new avenues for countless others; it should qhange 
.attitudes and prejudices ,. of ten more crippling than physical tond^itions 
themselves, 'in listening to and seeing Ted Vollrath in action, individual 
- with various' physical impairments and disabilities^ will see what they can* 

also^aT\£omolish — no 'goal is, out of reafch^with persistent effort. The 
'♦film unfqlds as Ted; about to be discharged from ^the hospital after 75 

Surgeries, expresses serious doubts about his ability to cope in the* 
. world without legs. Froiq, the timi of his arrival home 'he, . his wife , and 
Ch^ir children overcome every barrier confronting them. The mormalcy of. 
hi^ life is stimulated through his positive ittitude which i5-*fostered 
through the support of his family. Despite above knee amputations, Ted 
Vollrath is shown gardening, playing horseshoes, horsing <,around with the 
children, shopping, swimming and diving, flying on e^rnmercial aiclines, 
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and serving on a jury. He is seen learning and teaching karate. Especially 
moving are scenes in which Ted works with severely physically impaired 
youngsters. Professional karate exhibitions against able bodied opponents 
in no holds barred sessions are vivid demonstrations of his competence and 
tremendous skill. Ted Vollrath tells how he built back his self-confidence 
and shows that when one h^is his legs ^ut crff,, his mind is not also cut out. 

207. Like Other People (16mm, sound, color, 37 minutes).^ . 

Perennial Education, Inc., 1825 Willow R<?ad, Ngrthfield, Illinois, 60093*. 
Purchase $375; Rental $37.50. " 

♦ This penetrating film deals with sexual, emotional, and social needs 
of mentally or physically disabled persons! The two central ^'characters 
are cerebral palsied adults who, in their own words, make a plea to 
huJnanity for the understanding that they are real people. They express 
their feelings and attitudes about Relationships with each other and 
with other people. They explore in depth love and what it means to them, 
attitudes of others toward romance and marriage for special populations, 
and their^own emotions toward these same things. Frustrations toward 
others are expressed beca^use of their tendency to look down upon', patronize, 
and not give them a chance to live a normal life. Parents also tend to 
keep Che impaired and disabled individual a child all bls/hcr life. This 
adds to the^r feelings of inadequacy and dependence. Counseling and 
group home sessions provide opportunities for* frank treatment of the most 
delicate of- topics. Scenes after marri^age show them, looking after and 
caring for each other. Very vivid is the way the film brings out the 
fact that a handicapping condition does lit;^le to change basic drives, 
interests, and needs of all peop)^. It also raises questions about the 
quality of life in residential homes and institutions, 

^ 208? ' Lind Climber (8mm, silent, color, IQ minutes).* ' . . 

Lind Climber .Colnpany, 807 Reba Place, Evanston, ^ Illinois. 

This film is to ijitroduce the Lind Climber as a versatile, durable,' 
' and safe piece of equipment for motor development. Although the film « 

demonstrates several configurations for the Lind Climber, it by no means 
, ' exhausts possible ways in which it can be set-up. . Intermediate aged 

children *are shown usin^ the^Lind Climber for^balance activities, taking 
part in ladder activities, and as an obstacle course. Primary aged* chil- ^ 
dren are- seen scooting, stepping, ♦balancing, and us^ing the ladder in both 
inclined dnd straight positions. Children bounce, cr^ep, craM, balance, 
vault, step, turn, roll, oh, over, unde?;, arpund, and through xhe ' ' , 
pieces of the Lind Climber. Although n^t^ shown with special populations, 
the .Una Climber has been used with and adapted for children with various ^ 
handicapping -conditic^s. ' , ^ ^ v - • 

,209. Listen to the Dance (16inm, sound, black and white, 10 minutes). 

Perennial Education, Inc., 1825 Willow Road ,**P*.|^|0. Box 236, Northfield, - 
Illinois, 60093. Purchase §110; Rental $11. T^* 

^ This film depicts a group of about 20 men and women wii, weekly attend 

a dance movement therapy session in a mental health day treatment^Qenter 
for people experiencing emotional 'difficulties , Certain dance therapy ^ 
techniques are tised successfully to help participants learn to interact, 
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connnunica^e, and relate to each other and the outside world*. Inter- 
action between therapistr^at^d clients and close cooperatjS)^ between 
psychotherapist and dance therapist are stressed. "Topics discussed in 
the film include exploring and accepting oneself through movemeftt; 
understanding through movei&ent ways each individual appears to him/ 
herself and others; exploring the world through the game of Invisible 
Energy » designed to inspire participants to be more creative, explorative, 
and expansive with their movements; and movi^ together ,as participants 
.share the fun of relating to one another and their environments. Em- 
phasis throughout the film is upon dance therapy as a progress in terms 
of wha'tj is being done, how it is. done, and changes that occur in par- 
ticipants because of . and through these experiences. 

A Little Slow (16mra, "sound , color, 16 minutes). 

Association-Sterling Films, 600 Grand Avenue, Ridgefield, New Jersey, 07657 

This film deals with human rights that society has d^enied mentall^^ 
retai^ded persons of all ages throughout the ages* Although progress has 
been noted in many areas and activities, it has not reached the level of 
equal opportunity and elimination of descrimination despite numerous law 
suits and legislatio^i at both federal and state levels. Young mentally 
retarded adults discuss what mental retardation is and what it isn't. 
Others express their feelings about school, work, voting, love, and 
families. Still, others discuss peonage that they have been exposed to 
and how others had to do something about it. Effects of young children 
being picked on at school and on the playground are vididly shown. 
Approaches aAd action programs going on in many localities to counter- 
act these situations are presented. Mentally retarded persons are 
developing skills so that^ they can live in \comraunity ^half-way houses; 
taking part in* normal neighborhood activities .is another road to 
normalization. Citizen advocates and advocate groups are pressing to 
hav6 laws updated and defending mentally retarded individuals as people 
with rights. Although the importance of legal mechanisms such as equal ^ 
protection and due process under the I'aw come through loud and clear, 
true progress is dependent upon chai^ging. attitudes of the lay* public 
toward those who are different so that they can live their l^^es as 
normally as possible < " * I ^ 

Lombard i: Commitment to Excellence (16mm, sound, color, 26 minutes).*/** 
irfoh^rt J. Brady Comg^any, 130 Que Street, N.E., Washington^ D. C. 
purchase $395; Rental $85 . . • * ^ 

This is the inspiring story of a man; today Vine e. Lombard i/is a 
legend, but it wasn't always like that. This- film tells of his struggle 
to succeed. ' Film clips show hi,s days as one of Fordham'^'s. Seven Blocks 
of Granite, his first coaching job at St. Cecillia's Sehool in New 
Jersey, the influence of Coach Red Bl^e^at West Point, him as an 
assistant ^oach with the New Y'ork Gia^its, ^nd as head coach at Green. W 
Bay, victories in Super Bowie I and III h/s days as general manager at 
G^een Bay and Washington, and finally Illness and djeath. Ever striving 
for excellence is present in Vince Lombardi's story that encompasses . 
'setback, frustrations, tireless effort, and final triumph. This is a 
story of an individual's unique" ability tO motivate others; it will, , . 
motivate those who see it to made their own commitment to excellence. 



212. A iMatte'r of Inconvenience (16mm, sound, color, 10 minutes). ^ 'J^ 

Stanfield House, 900 Euclid Avenue, Santa Monica, Califprnia, 90403. ^ 

On the wintery slopes of Lake Tahoe,_Nevada, we meet an unusual, 
enthusiastic group of young people. All these skiers are either blind 
or an amputee. None, however, accept^ the stereotype of helplessi^ss\' 
Instead,^each exemplifies the fact that an impairment or 'disabil ity does 
not have to be handicapping. As th^*camera follows skiers over the 
slopes, the ^mpact of^ this distinction is very clear. Intermixed with 
shots of active par^cipation are coraments on' why and how each has over-" 
come limitations. 

^13. Maybe Tomorrow (16mm, color, sound, 28 minutes).' 

Adventures i^n Movement, 945 Danbury Road, Dayton, Ohio, 45420. 

Punctuated by blind , deaf , mentally retarded , cerehxal palsied, and 
orthopedically impaired children actively participating In movement ac- 
tivities, role and contributions of Adventures i_n Movement (AIM) are 
vividly shown. AIM was started in 1958 in Dayton, Ohio, to provide mo^- 
ment experiences for. all children with various handicapping conditions. 
Housewives, social workers, and others with Interest in and commitment 
to helping these youngsters volunteer their talents and services. AIM 
instruc.tors show many innovative, priginal, and effective ways of reaching 
and teaching youngsters with these various conditions. Emphasis is given 
to use of basic movemerrts, importance of .success, achievement, and fun, 
teaching and reinforcing a variety of coi;icepts through movement, and use 

, of approaches that are basically the same as thos6 used in teaching normal 
children,* The AIM program is viewed through the eyes, heart, And active 
par tic ipatiqn -of a young physical 'education teacher who enrolls in the 

- trairflng program so that she too can contribute. Scenes from the annual 
summer seminar show AIM personnel mee^ting to exchange ideas and share ex- 
periences to "Improve, enrfth, ai\d expand these opportunities for all 
youngsters. Gene Kelly narrates the film but the mission and the impact 
of the program and movemeot a^ e:ipressed at the end of the film by a ypung 
girl on crutches^ who confidently, says, "I can walk all by myself." 



214. Mppr Lltsa^Iftmm'^ SDund , color-antimat ion , 5 minutes). 

AIMS InsSptional Media Servites, P. 0/ Box 1010, Hollywood, California, 
♦ 90028. Purchase $75:, . ,^ * ^ 

• / . ■ J. ^ 

This film discusses characteristics and different emotions of brain- 
injured children. iMaJor purposes of this presentation are to develop 
ifnder standing of these children as a basis of promoting positive attitudes, 
understanding, and appreciation of brain-injured children.* A brain- - 
injured girl shares thoughts about herself, her family, £riends, hopes, 
aspirations, and future. ^ ^ 

215. Methods of Teaching Art tq the Mentally Retarded (I6mm, sound, color, 32 
minutes). » ^ 

H.S. Carkin—Film, Box 3162, Chico, Califorrrla, 95926.. 

o 

Six steps in planning and presenting an art lesson for mentally re^ 
tarded children are introduced by a college professor to a teacher trainr 
^ing class in special edacaMon. When challenged by a student that classes 
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often hear how to teach children but never see the professor teaching, 
the professor alternately takes the role of a special education^teacher 
in an .actual classropm to illustrate each step. Motivation for an art 
lesson is provided biy a guest guitarist who sings for the children, in- 
volves, thpm in the nusic, and then promises to return after they have 
made their owtr InusiCal instruments* Although the basic plan for making 
a simple sRaker is shown tt> the children, creativity is stressed in 
decorating the'^objejct. The guest returns and the child r.en do havfe their 
own band as part of ERfe final step, evaluation.. , 



216. Mt. Hood Kiwanis Camp (16mm, 6ound% ^color, 12 minutes). 

State Brannon, Department of Special Education, Portland State University, 
Portland, Oregon*^ . \* 

Although designed as a communication, public information, public 
,^ service film, much of the whaty why, and how 'of camping for impaired-, 
disabled, and handicapped* children is preserited. Kiwanis Clubs through- 
out Oregon have supported this camp since 1932. " Operat^ion of ^he c^mp^ 
shows interdisciplinary, multiagency teamwork at its best.) -Kiwanis 
Clubs provide facilities, as^st with fu^fcfcisirvg, constnict and repair 
facilities, and do many general and spec^W^ tasks in support and operation 
of the camp. ' Students from Portland State University, hi^h school classes. 
Key Clubs, and volunteers provide competent and de$iicated *staf f . This 
residential camp' serves .children with all handicapping conditions so as 
to emphasize independence of campers who often are away from- home and.^ 
their parents for th6 first time. Plans have^been qiade to expand camp 
■prograJn and activities to a .year round "basis to meet needs of t*hese 
youngsters throughout the year, not simply during the summer. Fulfillment 
of the Kiwanis mot^to. We Buildy is reflected throughout the^ film as 
cajiipers are shown hiking, back-packing,, fishing, swimming, singing 
around "the caTtnp fire, doing skits, taking part in nature activities^ par- 
^ ticipating in arts^ and crafts activities, cleaning cabins and the camp 
.site, negotiating an obstacle course, shooting in archery, and playing 
Softball. 

217.. Movement, in Time an^ Space (16mm, sound, black and white,. 30 minutes).* 
Time-Life Films, Inc., A3 West 16th Street, ^ew York, New York, 10011. 

\ • ^ ' 

♦ Student-s from several schools, in Bristt)!, England, participate in 

exploratory movement activities. Relationships of movement to speech 
are shown as ideas are expressed through motion and sound. Music in- 
^uences and is important as a means of imposing mood, 14mit^, and ^ 
rhythm. Precision, discipline, imagination, and creativity ace pre- . 
sented by participants working individuai^ly^ in pairs, and in groups. 
An appearance of beting happy in space is given as children move with <^ 
internal and external harmony. The message of the film can be summarized 
as, "Let the hands be strong, graceful, greedy, beautiful, joyful,, happy , 
and sad." » j 

218. Moving/Making/Me (16mm, sound, black and white, 28 minutes). 

Realist, 196 North Park, Buffalo* New York, ;14216v - * 

This is a documentary film of 13 primary educable mentally retarded 
children in dance and arts sessions *whicb were part of a Creative Arts 

o / 78 . ' ^ • 
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, Therapy researih program. The program consisted of individual sessions in 
each of ftfur art^ — micjli.', dancCy dvarrui art — to stac^ their effects'on the 
behavior of the children. E^art ic ipants included spastic cerebral palsied 
twin boys, a child with a congenital hip anomaly who wore corrective braces, 
five childr^ with speech impairments, and two youngsters with moderately 
serious emotional problems. The film moves from session to session in an 
attempt to show individual growth, compare children with one another, or 
compare a child's movement and art styles. Basic exploratory/problem , 
solving techniques are shown in »both\ areas as emotions are worked out on 
materials and in movement. As the children experienced bending, Cwisting, 
pulling pushing in dance with their bodies and in arts with materials, 
they we're able to internalize these cone rete exper iences into workabte 
language. Throughout the film, there is'a great deal of emphasis lAon 
strengths rather than weaknesses of each child. The film yividly^hows 
that the various processes involved iiwnovin^ from individual to partn>er , 

, and group activities varied from"* child to chiTd. 



219., Moving TrAe: A Dance Therapy Session (16mm, sounci , black and white, 16 
minutes). » 

Music Therapy Centet', 251 West Slgt Street, New York, New York, 10019. 

General ' d iscussions of approaches and benefits of dance therapy and 
its specific uses in dealing with psychotic persons are presented. An 
, actual dance therapy session is shown as one of* t4ie cr^^ative arts in a 
total adjunctive therapy approach at the Music Therapy Center''(New York 
City). The therapist is seen in a one-to-one relationship with an adult 
^'pa^tient who has^ requested that music not be used. Basically the session 
involves few and unstructured movement and relaxation activities as the 
patient explores space and time.* Throughout the session the patient ex- 
presses her feeling* to the therapist. In general, -this approach is rfon- 
directive as the patient is not restricted or. lnhibit,ed from yelling as 
th^ mood dictates. Many smiles of {Personal sat isf fic t ion are observed.; 
^ Strong emphasis is placed upon the importance of sharing and the initmate , 
feeling an'd interpersonal relationship between two people. Through this 
medium the patitnt develops a more harmonious reldt^nship' with herself 
so ;:hat she can use her strength in .more positive ways. T ^ ^ 

220. ^ Music Therapy (16mm, spund, black and white, 20 minutes). 

vMusic Therapy Center, 251 West 31st Street, New York, New York, 10019. 

* «• ' • * 

An overview of 'jobs, roles, and functions. oE music therapists is 
presented. Specifically discussed are' ways in wliich* music therapists ' 
work with all age groups, with other specialists s.uch as dance therapists. . 
aad in different environments including clinics ^nd group therapy session^. 

. Eiementary rhythms, basic movement, instrumental and V9cal' music activities 

N are presented ► - ' v 

221. My, Art' Is .Mc X16mm, souq^i, color, 21 minutes).* 

~ Extension Media. Center, l/niversity of California, Berkeley, California, 

9A720. Eurphase $230; Rental $12.50. • ' . . . 

* . ^ . • * ' . ' 

-A facially an^l* soc io-economically integrated group of *four and^flve 
year old children participate in a variety of preschool ^activities in an 
experimental nursery school program. Although the focus is primarily on 
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use ofer^rt materials, the film demonstrates how an airt program caij relate 
to all programs within a school. In addition to film sequences showing 
children working with a variety of materials — painting, drawing, sewing, 
mixing playdough, manipulating clay, constructing wbol scrap sculptures — 
children's songs and comments about their work and a brief commentary by 
- their teacher are presented. .The f ilm^llus^rates that children do not 

make a distinction between forms they cristate in a sandbox and those created 
at the clay' table. Songs, verbalized idg^^s, and dance movements often 
accompany painting or sculpture. At no time do teachers tell a child what 
to create. The educational point-of-view expressed encourages teachers 
to be patient and allow children to manipulate and explore materi*als. 
Since both process ancj product of an art activity are important to a 
child, teachers shoyld be able to create working situations where products 
are-an honest reflection of the internal creative process each child 
. ^ undergoes. The film also illustrates ways of setting up materials so 

^ that children can participate in all aspects of the activity including 
preparation and clean-up. Basic, easy-to-QfOntrol art materials that 
allow children to develop competence are suggested. The film captures 
Scenes in which children not only enjoy their experiences but verbalize 
what they are learning. 

222. Never Too Young (16mm, sound, color, 14 minutes). 

Delayed Development. Project , Hockton Unified -School District, 4131 Crown 
Street, Stockton, California, 95207. " * 

The role of education and the import'ance of individuals from * 
different disciplines working closely together are shown as infegral 
parts of the Delayed Development Project for physically and mentally 
impaired and disabled children. Emphasis is upon working with parents 
•as well as children ta stimulate and maintain positive attitudes. Some 
infants are takpn into the ^program as early as a few months^of age. 
Specialists* such as physical tl^rapists have been found to be more ' 
•effective in working with parents and volunteers than in pr(Jvidirig 
cliept services to these very young children. Parept conferences are 
an impojrtant paft of the program since many of these adults have more 
- ^ sever ^ pr obi eqis than ^t heir children. Several parents discuss their 

' attitudes and* growth before and after taking part in the program. Play 
and physical^ therapy are givefi a great deal of emphasis in this process. 

223. A>jew Kind of !)oy: The Story of the'Special Olympics , (16mm^ sound, color, 
12 minutes) . * 

Th9 Joseph P. Kennedy Jr / Foundation, 1701 K Street, N. W., Washington, 
-D. C. , 20006. Also available from Special Olympics Committee in each 
state. 

The*story of tshe Special Olympics is jpresented through scenes from 
several national and regional games. Pomp and pageant i*y of^the games ♦ 
are shown from impressive opening cqremonies, including the parade of 
'^athletes and lighting of the Olympic torch, to the final closing . session. 

Competition is shown ia swimming, track and field, basketball^ volleyball, 
V and floor hockey. Sports clinics in football, tennis, trampoline, go^lf, 
. i^nd soccer fndidate the , scpj5e ,crf these games. J Basic philQSophy of Special 
\ PJ»ywics is to provide opportunities fox mentally. fetarHed persons to 

attain success of which so many have dreamed but have Keen denied a ^ 
chance even 'to try. _ ' ' i^ ' • ' ^ 



224. Nobody Took the Time (16mm, black and white, ^ound, 26 minutes). 

AIMS Instructional Media Se-rvices, P. 0. Box 1010, Hollywood, California, - 
90028.. -Purchase $175;. Rental $30 for one to three days.. 

This film addresses itself to th^ spec/al education teacher who must 
come to grips with three, four, and five year old inner-city children, • 
handicapped with learning disabilities and often laj^eled mentally retarded. 
These youngsters have met failure again and again and have come to dis- 
trust themselves, those they come in contact with, and their environment. 
It is the role of the teacher to' reverse each child's concept of him/her- 
self, and Convince the child that basic trust in others is important. If 
children cannot trust adults or thei;" environment, they will not be able 
^ to learn. Valid, workable, and educationally sound appro'aches to teaching 
the dysfunctional child, including structured classroom and playground 
techniques, a,re discus&ed and graphically shown. However^ the first step 
is through love, care, and understanding — teaching each child as a unique 
individual. This film elaborates on the following areas which are impor- 
tant to the development of each child — permanency and' sense of order, 
language development, awareness of surroundings, socialization, 36lJ- 
image , and parent involvement. Croup discojssion and curriculum planning 
around these areas can expand a student *s own awareness in preparation 
for teaching exceptional preschool children. ' ^ ^ 

225. Normalization (16miB, sound, color, 15 minutes). " ^ 

Atlanta Association for Retarded Citizens, I68'7 Tully Circle, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. * 

Acceptance of differences in other people is the basic theme^^^^i^ this 
film. Although presentations are applicable to all developmentally. dis- 
abled individuals, mentally retarded persons are used as bases for dis- 
cussions. The concept of normalization is presented along with criteria 
for implementation. .-Basic requirements for the normalization process in- 
clude group homes in communities for adults — the most important lack in 
the process — and adoptive homes for children. Other needs and require- a 
* ments for normalization include advocates, a balanced school day, compre- 
hensive services involving physical and recreation specialists, vocational 
* training centers, spiritual guidance, medical attention, guaranteed voting 
•rights, and opportunities for whDlesome use of leisure, i Every individual 
is entitlei^to as normal life as each can handle and enjoy -in gaining 
acceptance and understand>ing of other people. 

226. Not Just A Sp^ctatog ^(I6mm, sound, color, 26 minutes)., 

Tc^n and Country Productions, 21 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 3W3 5HP., 
Available 'ia United, States from International Rehabilitation Film Lit>rary, 
20 West 40th Stre^ NeU YoicH., New. York, 10018. Purchase $350r Rental $20. 

Within Xheir own\ capabilities some disabled people have distinguished 
themselves in national and^international sports competition. However, 
Because of lack of leadership! inaccessible fncllitles, and Inadequate 
transportation, tlie ma^jority o/ disabled"" peopie have been denied chances 
to take part in-- or e\>en try — physical recreatjion activities. This f'Jlm, 
produced in cooperation with the* Disabled. Lij^-^ng Foundation (London), 
^ shows something of the many — between 40 and 50 — and sometimes unlikely 

activities that challenge, give personal satisfaction, and* provixle pleasure 
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to a great number of people with different handicapping conditibtis. 
Whether mountain climbing, playing basketball, angling, saili^ng/,^.^ - 
kyaking, caving/spelunking, wheelchair dancing, or takin'g part le^ss 
strenuous bird watching or checkers, transportation,, facilities, 
^adapted devices,, and leadership are available. Able-bodied and dis- 
abled partic'ipate together; sensible adaptations of usual activities 
.are presented; and similar, leisyre interests of able -bodied and disabled 
are . emphasized . Social and physical benefits ofJactive participation and 
what can bp achieved pervade the basic message of thi^ f iljn-'^sports jand 
recreation help make the lif^ of a disabled person woVth living. ^ 

227. Not Without Sight (16mm, sound, color, 18 minutes)^7^r;^ 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West Sixt6ent^Street7, New York, 

New York, 10011. Purchase $120; Rental $19. ' * ^ dW 

Novel visu^ effects are used to illustrate tunnel vision, and visual 
impairment which occurs in glaucoma, and retinitis pigmentosa. Words of 
visually impaired persons, specially cojiceived animation, and live effects 
are used to describe and show what cataracts, macular degeneration, and 
diabetic retinopathy do to visio,n. Both vision" and visual impairment are 
defined, misconceptions of blindness discussed, problems of attitude, 
motivation, and opportunity preseni^d, and influence of categorical 
^ generalizations and labeling of visually^ impaired persons by the general 

population emphasized. 

228. Ohio Looks at Thursday's Child , (16mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 
Department of Special Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati,, 
Ohio, 45221. * ' * . 

A panel-^f specialists, parents, and consumers discuss roles of 
special education in providing, educational services to children with 
special needs. Discussions, including answers to questions -posed by 
individuals in the* studio audience, focus on contributions of technology 
^ to progress in this field; personnel needs in terms of supply, demand, 
and training; importance of early ideatif icatio.n and intervention; 
types of services needed; financing programs and f iscSTp'robl^ms such as 
*' more equity in distributing ftrmis; legal ramifications including due , 
process and equal protection under the law; roles of volunteers and the 
importance of their' contributions ; gaps in services and populations that 
have been neglected or uncferserved ^ and moral and lega]^ responsibilities 
of society to educate all, children to insure that ev*ery special child 
receives Tappropflate and adequate educational services. y 

^ 229. Olympics on Wheels (16mtn or video cassette,, sound, color, 18 minutes). 
\ Woodi:ow Wilson Rehabilitation -Center, Fisherville, Virginia', 22939. 

•J ' 

Role of active participation in a variety of competitive wheel- 
chair sports is^ explored as a means of . enhancing *the quality of, life 
of"^ paraplegics , quadriplegics, and amputees. NarrSftion^of the program 
is by participants themselves whose words give greater impact to what 
is said and seen. The intricate and" important classification system 
for participants in state, regional, national, and international games 
is discussed. Registration for ^le Virginia games shows. athletes making 
new friends and renewing old acquaintances'. - TcJ the backdrop of opening 
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(. ceremonies of regional ,games at .Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center, 
purposes and history of wheelchair games are presented. Virtually 
all extents are shown as .atldetes describe ihe action themselves — 
weight lift^ing, tr^k events -such. as.40, .60, 100, and 440~yard dashes, 
half-mil^ and mile ff-uns, 400-yard shuitle relay; field events such as ^ 
J - discus, shotj, and jayelin; salalpm or obstacle course, archery, table 
te.nnis, swimming, and basketball. Exhibitions events include ches^,* 
riflery, bowling, and pool. To answer a question posed by a quadriplegic 
, at the beginning of the program filmed by WVPT Harrisonburg, Virginia — 
• "What can you do in a chair?'!, PLLiVFY!!' , ■ 

230. the Road to Light (filmstrip, color, sound, 15 minutes), 

poy Scouts of America, North Bruq^swick, New Jersey'. / — \ 



Boys and young men with various handicapping conditions^ — mental re- 
^ tardati6n, orthopedic coadlt ions, visual, impairments, brain damage, and 
^hearing im^jairments — participate actively in a wide array of scouting 

activities. Troops' from Tt^xas, Connecticut, Pennsylvania^ Indiana, and 
^ Florida are shown traveling, taking part m camperees, conducting rodeos, 

* skiing, operating radio stations,, doing arts ^nd ci;'afts projects, camping, 
playing games, ai]d swimming. These youngsters, .many in wheelchairs or on 
crutches, ,enjoy and are successful in activities found in ^ny Scout troop. 

• For many t.he only diff«erences noted are \n means of communi^cat ion. Attention 
is given to all levels of ^Scouting — Cubs, Scouts, and Explorers. Leaders, 
parents, and Scouts themselves speak about these prt)grams and their contri- 
butions to all participants. . » 

c • . 

231. Only Kid on tire Block (16mm, sound, black and white, 14 miniates). 
National Foundation, Box 2000, Uhite Plains, New York, 10602. 

k » 
Jane Wyatt introduces' parents of a young boy with a variety of birth 
defects including having his intestines out of the 6ody. In addition to 
dealing with trauma suffered -b.y the parents *upon learning of these 
conditions, tfiis film shows h6w the boy grows-up and what can be a».com-» 
plished with early intervenrtion, appropriate .programing, family support 
and invoLy^ment, and contributions of agencies such as the National 
FoundaMCon. ^ TXpn^ the outset* play, recreational, and motor^actlvities are 
shown jis major \actors in his hab i 1 itat ion, rehabilitation, and^edu- 
catioT] programs. 

232. Optometric Theory UlGiron, "^ound, b(iack and white, 29 minutes) r 
New York Special E^kica^ ion Instruct lonal Matt^rials Center, 5S KIk Street, 
Albany, .^ev York. 

Development and relationships of motor and visual-motor skills are 
discussed. The importance of a child being an active participant* in the 
motor/visual-motor ^processes , especially during learning stages^ Is 
emphasized. Basic patterns and characteristics of lea^rning' are applied 

Jo optometry — general to specific, reinf orceftient , and».mult isensory injj^ut. 
dditional * emphasis is placed, upcwn motor /visual-moto^r^ integration 

organization, harmonious mo^ment ,' and coordination in the total learn- 
ing process, Giross movements and motor activities shown includt* jumping 
/ jaclcs, maze^/^>ac ing ,on a cKalk boar-d, shape 'identif Ication* of objects, 
• ligpt tracking, and reproduc ing^ var ious configurations. Thd' importanoe 
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of a team approach, including consultants for specific purposes, is 
vital to the success of the recommended diagnostic-prescriptive approach. 
Analogies are made between achieving children arid a universal lock — both 
, respond to any key; an underachieving child responds only to the exact key 

\ ■ 

233. Ordinary Work (16mm, sound, color, .15 minutes). 

Soctal Rehabilitation Service, ^W^shington, D. C, 20201. 

Results of a resea'rch project sponsored and funded by Social 
Rehabilitation Services, U. S.. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, are preseg^ted. Severely and prof o^indly mentally retarded 
adult males afe shown preparing for and participating in productive 
work — picking, sorting, and* crati4;ig oranges. Improved jJhysical fitness, 
motor proficiency, a^d motor skills are basic to the training program 
and important for success in these vocational experience^. Planned and 
progressive physic'al education and recreational programs are vital to. 
the success of this ^project . A crossf-section representation of various 
activities in this project, including active: pafcicipj/ion in physical 
and recreational J^ctivities, are co^ta^ined in this, film-. 

234. Organizing Free Pr^y (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes).* 

Modern Talking Picture Service, 2323 New Hyde Park*Jload, New Hyde Park, 
New Ypi?k, 11040. 

» 

This film, enveloped by Va«,^r "College Department of Psychology^ - 
explores free play. QuestJfens dealt with include: /I) J/hat is free 
|L play?--a time of day when children pursue their own wishes as they learn 
W through play; it is not teacher/ieade^r dominated. (2) How does a teacher 
organize <for free play?j^-the environment is structured so*a child has ^ 
many choices and resources of all types; boundaries are established and * 
adapted to available environment with' -limits obvi<4js to the child. X3) 
How do children use, free play time^? — children. usually select theic own 
tasks but teachers/leaders can aasist and guide in the process". Pre- 
school children are shown part itf pat ii^g in a variety of table game 
activities that permit success>^^with little skill. Many activities 
correlate with l^anguage , counting, and other cognitive skills. Painting, 
water play, vdramat ic pl&y, cooking, woodworking, small and large> motor 
activities, collections, and aquariums are all shown in this process. 
The core of free pla/'is 'dramatic play in which eacR child pretends and 
uses imagination^ to develop better understanding 'of the world. "Simply 
put, free play equals a curriculum of discovery ^ 

235. Out of Left Fiejid (16mm, sound, color, 7 minutes). ^ 

American Foundation for the Blincf, 15 West 16th Street, New York, New * 
York, lOOil.' Purchase $25; Rental $6.- . ^ * 

This fifm,- narrated by Peggy Cass, is based upon American Foundation 
for the Blind sponsored workshops in Baltimore, Maryland, <n\d Raleigh, 
North Carolina, which emphasized integrating blind and^visually *impaired ' 
youth' with their sighted counterparts in community-bas^ -social , recre- 
ational, and athletic activities. These workshops' had actual demonstra- 
tions of typical recreational and athletic. activities conducted on an 
integrated basis.* Representative of demonstration activities shown in 
the film are tifampoline, rhythms, cards, basebalt, baskektall, chess, 
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music, swinuning, diving, bowling, tether ball, pool, wrestling, singing'^^ 
and dancing. ' Panel discussions of blind, visua^y impaired, and sigJ^Ced 
youth feature^discussions of how t;hey meet problems of integration^ 
thes(e activities. 

236. Out of the Shadows (16mm, sound, color, 22 tninutes). ^ / ' ^ 
Guide Dog Foundation for the Blind, 109-19 72nd Avenue, JFor^st Hills,' 
Ne^ York, 11375. 

Independence for, blind persons equals physical and psychological 
freedom in an exciting, self-sfff f icient way of lifey Gu4.de dogs made 
it possible for many blind persons to attain this-;><legree of independence. 
This is the story of the Guide Dog Foundation f^r the Blind. It starts * 
with the offer of a dog and ends withi- master a^d dog returning home after 
individual aifd dual trailing. Presented ar^ criteria for selecfing dogs, 
procedures to determine acceptability, and, the intensive step-by-s'tep 
training so that the dog can serve its f^ncpion as the eyes for a blind | 
person. , Thirty'd^y training and orientation of the blind persons are 
discussed. Matching* student and ddg^ and developing the important relation- 
ship, between them are keys to success together in the community and^back 
home. Student and dog take part .4n a variety of activities including 
many leisure time and recreational activities. 

237. Outdoor PlayTT4^ Motivating Force for Learning (16nun, (*olor, sound, 19 
minutes) .* l3 

Cam^s .Films, 20 East 46th Street, New York, New York, 10017.: . 

* Outdoor play is a li(nitless learning experience In which children 
interact With things .v^^peera. Children from the Early Childhood Center 
.(Queens College', NewjYork) explojre an outdoor environment as „they ^ ^ 
challenge themselyes/with feats of balance, strength, enduran'ctg, and' 
^ iQcomotion. Use ofjnomemade or .natural equipment is shown throughout 
the film. Childre^at* different ability levels participate in non-^ 
competitive activlfU-es using logs, horizontal bars, ropes, and obstacle 
• • icourses. Each chiin u^es* equipment he or' she has built in very p^rsQnal 
3nd individual ways. De^lelopmental differences are obvious a§ various 
\ age groups use the sam6 equipment. Confidence through successful play 

motiv^ates the child to reach out and accept new, more daring challenges, 

•238. Over, Under; Around (16mm, sound, color, 18 minutes). 

Supervrisor of Education^ Vocation and Recreation, Denton State School and 
Hospital,' Denton, Texas. . * ** ' f 

J ^ \ • ^ 

• Physical and motor activity is presentee} as tfte most iipportant 

developmental area for mentalLy retarded persons.. With ^ ba<fkground of 

various physical activijrles including parachutes, ' cage balls, 'straight *^ 

and circle ropes, balance beams, circuit training. Special Olympics, and y 

'basketball, rationale and raison etre for these programs are developed..- 

t Specific segments of the film deal wi^th (1) equipment and devices, ^ (2) 

— methods and -i^leas for group- ^nd individual at2-tivities ,-43) -s-imj^lariM-es — ^ 

and differences of th^se programs <o good developmental programs, (A) 

reasons for programs and great progress in these to date,^ (5) goals and 

objectives, (6), motivation, (7> research verification of benefits and 

contributions, (8) activity progressions and sfequencee, C9) principles,* 

I 
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values, uses anS organization of circuit training-applied to these pro- 
.^ams and populations, (lo) components and evaluation of physical fitness 

Activities, (11) values, purposes, preparation, and training for coili- 
" petitive activities, and Xl2) relation of active participation to 'health 
» and ^Vitality of p^articipants . ^ 

"^39. Playground (16inm, ^sound, -color, 7. minutes) .** ' * 

ACI Films, 35 West 45th^treet, New York, New York, 10036. Pur<:hase $110. 

* ^ * * * ' 
♦ Jhis is one title in a starting 'to ^ead series suitable for, pre- 
school^^ kindergarten. Head Start, primary classes, and special education 
on the elementary level* Words taught through^a catchy and* Appealing 
song are play, climb, swing, ^throw, catch', slide, J^^^Pj ^st<?p, and go. 

* Typiqal playground activities provide 'motivating visualization \:hrough 
• jump rope, apparatus, tunnel, water, sprinkler, and sand plajj, and a 
horizontal swing. The film can be used fot multiple^urposes promoting 
a cote curriculum concept developed^ around a playground and its related 
activities. A . , 

* 240. Paralympics (16mm, so^und,. color , 15 minutes). * ^ 

Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking,, 40-24 *62trd Street, Woodside, New * 
York," 11377. ' ' " . ^. v , ^ > 

The Fourth** Paralympic^ held during 1972" in Heidelberg, Germany, 
, are described in a fast moving^ocumentary . In addition to the games 
' themselves, from the impressive parade d{ athletes to the moving clos'^ing 
ceremony, infocmation is presented ^aJ>out ' aims of the games — frietidship, , 
unity, and sportmanship. Other areas dealt with briefly include^^uses 
of paraplegia, values ef the games, selecting and f inane ing U .' "S^. teams, 
histqxy of the games from initial activi^^ at Stok#^Ma^deville4 .and «^ 
competitive classes. Activities shown w™Ri emphasise the theme — its 
ability that counts- — include sprints, relays^ slalom, -^hot', javelin, 
discus, archery, archery, table tennis, fencing ,w eight li'ftin^ swimming 
and basketball. 4Jie filA ends with the oath of paralympi«?**S?hletes 
being repeated in full. , ' *• 

241, Passive Range of Motion Exercises (16i}nm, sound, color, 15 minutes also 
available on videotape). 

/Sister Kenny Institute, 1^00 CHicago Avenue", Minneapolis, Minnesota, .55404. 
Film purchase $175; Rental $20.50 'per week. Vitieotape purchase $130; . 
Rental $15.50 per week. ^ \ . ' . * * ' ' 

A Sister Kenny Institute registered nurse/ edifcatbr demonstrates 
proper -range of ijotion procedures on a patient with limited joint »• ' *^ 
mobility. Exertises^ fo'r both upper and lov^ extremities in supine 
as well as prone positions are shown. This presentation 'emphasizes the 
ease with wh^chl^range ot motipn exercises can be performed and explains 
how these proc^Bures can be a pleasant experience foj both patient and, 
nurse . * 




242, P^ula (16mm, sound, color, 7 minutes).'' . , . ] 

March of Oimes National HFoundat ion'. Box ^000, White Plains, New York, 3tOb02, 

.... ^ ^ * ^ . * • . • 

Paula, five year, old postet girl oJ^Athe 'Matteffial Foundation,^ tells, 
her own story in collaboration with her mother./- Despite severe lUrth 



) 



^defects — opeh spine, qlub feet, and water on the brain — she is shown 
taking part in activj/ties at home, in school, and at play with her 
parents, brother, and classmates in regular school and (i^)mmunity programs. 

ZA3. Perceptual-Motor Development Sony videotape, sound, black and white, 
33 ntlnutes). ^ ' . > ^ 

Leonard Kalakian and Jack Lellyn, Department of Phy^sical ^Sducat^on, 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota. 

WayW movement can foster perceptual-mptor. functions in development ally 
disabled /children are described. After a bri^f introduction in which • 
perceptual-motor development is defined and interpreted for viewers, four 
basic a^reas of perceptua^l-motor function are identified: (1) basic niot^ 
proficiency, (2) tactile and kinesthetic perception, '(3) visual-percepttfel 
perception and awareness., and (4) auditory perc^tion.* In each instance ' 
b^sic description and discussion of the, particulaK^ea are followed by 
scenes of children with various developmental disal^ities taking part in 
appropriate activities according to their specific needs. Various ^1 in ical 
staff members — occupational therapists, spec'lal education teachers, physi- 
cal thera-pfsts , and physical educators — narrj^te what is going .on, why par- 
ticular activities and approaches have been selected, and how they are 
going to help a child. Basic developmental progressions and activity 
sequences are presented along with ratipnale. f>or and use of various 
fac£litating jievices. Movement is p-resented as. a basis' for communication 
and 'learning as a chi^d learn*s to move so that he or 'she can mo^^ to learn. 
Children with cerebral palsy, mental retardation, amputations, multiple 
conditions, visual impaii^mejits , othopedic impairments, and hemiplegia 
are all shown in different stages of the .film. 

244^ Piano: Fun and Fantasti^ with Problgm Hands (video* casse^^te, sound, black, 
and .white, ^35 minutes*) . ^ 

Aucfio-Visual Department, University of , Colorado, .Sbulder, Colorado. 

Six talented 'boys' anid girl^, six 'to 14 ye^rs of age, with severe 
» hand and arm problems are .shown having fun playing the piano*. ,Each child 
»ises ayfier objects if the fingers can't be used; from the st^irt all* use 
. ' both hands and the full key board.' Representative of .conditions these 
%. ^"tiildren' have are birth defects; 'cluK hands, arthritis, ahd various 
* types, kinds\ afid levels of amputations. These students were taught by 
Mils, Lorraine B. Erickson (Boulder, Colorado) who approaches music lessons 
not as therapy ^per. se but as an activity, .in which the participant can excel. 

245. Play in the Hospltar (16mm, sound, jcplor, 55 minutes). 

Campus Films Productions, 20 Overhill ^Roacj^ Scarsdale, N^^ Y^tk, L0583. 
• ' ' ' ^ * ^ * / . 

* : Play for children 'while hospitalized is on^. means of^ reducing some 
. traumkCvic\^ effects of that experience ;J^hich alters, if only tfemporarlly , 
... ^ play and home Voil tines and relationships with parents. and oilier member^ 
of the family. Since few chil<Jren are adequat^ely prepared for a hospital 
experience, acjt:ivlty^progr5msrTn Che room, 'pT r~the 7vmrd , orln ^ sperclal - 
play room are important to this total adj'us'tment pinbcess* Play can be an* 
important pltt of pediatric care.andrin the therapeutic^process , especially 
as an outlet, i^or fears a'nd aT^xietie^^bo^^t^^th^.new situationjand the 
hospital its^f. Greatest values ofNpiay in a hospital progtam can be. 
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affective or emotional as it provides a cathartic release for many pent- 
up emotions. Play can also be used to prepare a child for an operation,* 
placement ot a^'cas.t , or understandiag other processes and proceudres the 
ii\dividual will experience in his or her treatment. A wide variety of 
activities — games, water play, arts and crafts; dramatic play — with 
childre^ having dif feret^t handicapping conditions are shown. That every- 
one cao enjoy play in the hospital is obvious from the many smiles and 
squeals of joy expressed' by children in the film. Each is able to go 
home Reeling good about him/herself and how the hospital experienced 
was managed . 

Play Learning Centers for Preschool Handicapped Children (16mm^ sound, 
color, 25 miqutes). 

Division of Educational Resources, University of South Florida, Tampa, 
Floridaif 33620, 

This presents a visual report of an investigation of the design, 

co^truction, and evaluation^ of play learning- centers for preschool 

children with various hand'icapping conditions. Three diFferent play . 

learni^ng -center^, are discussed by the project staf f ; children are shown 

actively using eadh of these plAy learning centers. Basic criteria 

followed in developing each centjer include: '(l5 provide safe deveJ.op- 

mental opportunities for young children, (2) use basic tools and 

materials that are available to others and within cost capabilities of 

similar facilities, and (3) built by non-prof ess ionaj. personnel in a • 

reasonable |imount of time. Videotapes were used to reward play*be- 

haviors^of children and ^to analize ways they interacted with each_^ 

center, The same procfes's was used for three different facilities with 

different populations t>f children. Futrher research and eval^iation 

are to continue into the secofnd year of tkis project funded 'by ^he Bureaju. 

of Education of the Handicapped. ^ , 

\ * ^ ' 

Progress Through Determination (Snftn, audio cassette, color, 25 minutes). 
Susan J. Grosse, F. J. Ga^slen School, 1301 East Auer Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, 53212. Rental $15. 

This film illustrates the aqi^tic program at the F. J. Gaenslen 
School for orthopedically handicapped children (Milwaukee, Wisconsin). 
It includes description of swimming^ instruction, recreational swimming, • 
small craft safety, Elementary rescue techniques, and use of mask and 
^snork^l. Participants in the film have /a variety of handicapping con- 
ditions, including 'cjerebra^ palsy, spina bifida, arthrogryposis, perthes 
disease, and luiscular dystrophy. Many students have multiple conditions 
with hearing or vision problems, learning deficiencies, or mental re- 
tardation.- ' - . * 

Project ACTIVE:' Motor J^bji^lv (filmstrip, sound, color, 17 minutes).,. 
Cflramunicaid lAcorporated „ fT 0, Box 233, WoodstoWn, 't<ew Jersey, 08098, ' 



Project ACTIVE, -sponsor^^by^ the Township of Ocean Schaoi""Dlstrict-'- 
VOakhurst^, New Jersey), is^ an individualized physical education 'prbgram 
•for/kindergarten through 12th *gtaders with special needs not met by the 
regular physical education program. This sound filmstrip describes how 
Project ACTIVE works, from the time a child is ref errecf .unt il he or she 



no longer needs a special program. Tne Project ACTIVE ^procedure has been 
dubbed TAPE— te^t, asseaSy presoHbe A evaluate. Participants are tested 
fo^ gross body coordination, balance, \ye-hand coordination, eye-hand^, 
accuracy, and eye-foot accuracy.. Test performance is plotted on a pro- 
file, and enrichment activities prescribed based on the individual's 
strengths and weaknesses. iJine weeks later each student is re-tested and 
r^'" evaluated. The Jfilrastrip makes it clea^that testing and participation 
. / in pi^escribed activities can be conducted in almost any school space — 

a stage, a hallway, It^is- also ctear that parents are encouraged to be^ . 

* come involved in their child's prograra, and that one of Project ACTIVEX'S- 

aims is to assure parents that the school and teachers care. , 
*' ♦ * 

249. Project ACTIVE; Teacher tvTraining (filrastrip, sound, color, 17 minutes). 
Conimunicaid Incorporated, P. 0. Box 233, Woodstown, New Jersey, 08098. 

This competency based training program for teachers of impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped persons* has been validajteS as innovative, success^ 
^ ful, cost effective, and e:;portable according to standar'ds and guidelines 
of the U. S. Office of Education. The program is intended to give 
teachers competency in planning and implementing physical activity pro- 
grams for children with a variety of physical and/or mental impairments. 
Competencies are explained and demonstrated in a four-step process: test 
the child's motor ability and physical vitality, assess test results, 
prescribe activities, and evaluate the child's progress. Teachers are 
instructed in such techniques as determining^proper crutch length and * 
gait walking. After practice they tecfc'h these skills in a field setting 
accompanied' by a trainer who prjbvides supervision and feedback. Individual 

♦ attention and personalized activities are stressed. 

•/V , . 

250. The Promise of Play C16mm, sound, color, '22 minutes). 

Bradley Wright Films,* 309 North l^uane Avenue, San Gabriel, California, 9177^5. 

This is a film report on *a Title VI ESEA program of physical edu- . 
• cation Xo^^ orthopedicaliy iippaired children at Loma Vista School, .Palo ^ 

4ito (Caiifotrnia) Unified School District,. The program shown is designed 
' td^(l) involve severe^l^y disabled children in games andVactivities enjoyed^ 
by their peers, (2) adapt equipment and ac,tivit les ■ to help, each child 
succeed, (3) integrate orthoptJd ical ly involved children mpre fully Into • 
regular school programs through 'games and sports, and (4) teach specific ^ 
skills to enhance\each child '^ physical health and self-image. In 
addition to a variety of developmental activities in which an orthopedical- 
iy impaired second grade youngster practices different physical and "motor 

• skills, thg ^f ilm shows'the child participating with second grade classmates 
in relays which^raphasize that individual differences dp not nfeed to keep 
people apart. As one of a team, every yoiAigster must do his or! her part. 

' % . ^ . . • " . . 

251. The Purple Turtle (16mm,' sound, coloi^v-JJili_j5im^ — 
ACI Productions, 35 Wast 45th Street, New YorkT^w-York^ J.0036 . Purchase 

.5150.^ ^ ■■ "J,.. 

♦ This film may be used to motivate young children and to instrucit . ^^""^^^^ 
teaphers both inservic^ and in training.." The* opportuni ty for childrei?^to ^ 
see others their own age engaged in a, variety of art activities can generate 
ea^thusiasm and a desire^ to pursue such activities on their own. The film 

U • ■ ^- -89 



provides, teachers valuable insights into the role of art, in the kinder- 
gart^en and shows complete involvement of children in a relaxed ^nd con- 
genial atmosphere. Many events that transpirc^during ,an art period bx^ 
shown-'-activities in which the children are engaged,, their comments, 
their obvious delight, their discussions, their deep inyolvement, en- 
counters with ^he teacher, results of^neir ,work. Art is presented as 
an important activity at an age when^ large percentage ofi dearning is 
non-ve^'rbal and much of what a child learns is ^through the senses and 
feelings. Each medium — paint, crayon, splash painting, finer painting,, 
Kitch craft — is something to be tried and tested to discover what it is 
and what it will do». The arjt experience is a highly personal thingvfor 
each child — social, solitaty, exciting, quiet, assurance, teAtative. 
Each child pursues go^ls in his or her* own way with the assurance that 
each is respected as an individual whose creative efforts will be equally 
respected. • ^ 

252. The Puzzling Children (16iran," sound, black-and-white, 17 minutes). 

California Association for Neurologically Handicapped Children, P. 0. Box 
1526, Vista, California, 92083,. . ' . 
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Ways in which the California Association for Neurologically Handi- ' 
capped Children (CANHC) -helps children with various learning disabilities 
onv^their difficult^ journey into tomorrow are discussed. Characteristics 
and traits of these children, statistics and other prevalence figures; 
need for upgrading. teacher training and preparation, the the multi- < 
dimensional roles and activities -of CANHC are. presented-'. Case studfies 
and reports give empha sis to pointfs made especially when Older students - 
classified as learning, disabled »speak . for themselves, teachers, neuro- 
logists, probation officers, and parents are among those who provide 
additional input. Interdisciplinary and multiageficy action are im- 
portant in a unified attack on problems presented.. A major purpose of 
.the film is to help viewers obtain. a better understanding of CANHC i^nd 
its many activities^-'^rkshops , literature, materials,* and consultive 
services. Role and •im^&tt^nce of recreation 'agencies and activities in 
this unified approach are included. A simple criterion foe the success 
of any program is offered"^ — if the^ cJtiild wants .to come back'the next day, 
the program has been, successful I 

• • • '. H 

Quadriplegia : Car Transfer Part III (16ram, 8mm, souAd, color, 15 minutes).** 
Cinema Pictures, Inc., 10212 Noble Avenue, Mission Hills, California, 91340- 
Purchase 16mm $190;' 8mm $150; .Rental $25 per j^eek. 

This is the third in a^film series on advanced patient *trans£er\ 
techniques.^ It is designed as a teaching ai^ orientation film for per- 
'sonnel and patient^ in, hospitals and rehabilitation. facilities . Prin- 
ciples of techniques shown can be applied to patients with impairments 
or disabilities other tha« quadriplegia. A j)hy§ic3l therapist and * ' 
patient with cervical • spinal cord quadriplegia demonstrate key prin- . 
ciples on how a patient is able to be completely independent in trans- 
^ferrlng him/herself and a wheelchair in and out 'Of a standard automobile. 
The deraonstra-tion is in three parts': (1) points to t:onsi\ier in selecting 
C2)wheeichai? criteria and special equipment, andH3) how the. *>• 
patient tjanslers~4tte/4ierself_a^^ wheelchair. 
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254. QuadrjLplegia: Driver Training Part IV > (16mm or 8mm, sound, color, 15 
minutes) .** 0 

Cinema Pictures, Inc., 10212 Noble Avenue, Mission Hills, California, 
91343'. Purchase I6iran $190; 8ram $150; Rental $25 per week. 

^ This film was ,raade to be utilized as a teaching tool in rehabilitation 
centers, hospitals, high schools^ colleges, and commercial driv^n^ Schools. 
In iH^se setting^ there is potemtial for training quadriplegic persons to 
drive automobil ies. The film proceeds from an occupational therapist's 
evaluation of muscle strength to referral and discussion with a driving 
instructor prior to training. Actual training of a quadriplegic to drive^ 
ds demonstrated. The film includes: (1) an occupational therapist '3 
evaluation af physical ' requirements for safe driving, (2) communication 
between occupational^thefapisl and driving instructor, (3) equipment 
needed for driving, ind (4) training with the driving instructor. 

255. Reaching Inside— Yearning Through Music (16mm, sound, color, 30 minutes). 
Bradley Wright Films, 309 North Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California, 91775. 

This film was produced as part of a Title VI ESEA project in which 
music activities were used to assist in the personal development of learn- 
ing disabled and mentally retarded children.. The iipportar^ce of music as 
a learning* device in stimulating language and in building^positive self- 
* image knd confidence in the individual is stressed. Teachers are shown 

working\with different gr.oups of children in scenes actually taken i-n 
j^heir owk classrooms . Techniques originated by Zoltan Kodaly and Carl 
Orff are demonstrated by resource consultants. This fUm is designed for 
all teachers,, regardless of prior musical tfaining, to 'help each one use 
musical activities and techniques to draw out the natural miisicallty of 
chil^iren and"j)rovide opportunities for their creative exploration and ' 
individu^\,).^^sponse . ^ditional emphasis is oh spontaneity a.nd Qrigfnalioy 
of excieptionai childrei/^ exploration and problam solviij^ techniques, ^^i^^ 
the importance of success. Music can serve as ^ multisenjsory catalyst by^ 
which an individual cah 'reach inside for self-expression^it can also be - ' 
*a direct 'or indirect basis by which children ca(n learn a variety o^con- 

ina 



ceptsw Workshops are im[5bj:tant in helping Cea<; 
apprenension55 of expressirit t^hemselves . . 
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256.. Readin' and Wrj.tin' Ain't Everything (16mm, sound, color^ 22 minutes). 

. Detroit Film Collective, 2680 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, 48208. 

,This documentary film provides an enlightening look into mental re- « 
tarda tion from personal and community view points. A young man presents 
his view of life in a ey4>ical custodial, residential facility in which 
- there is much rocking, bizzare behavior, and head banging. When he gets 
*^ out, "...it felt like a million. .. '\ as he became* free, independent, and 

dependable. He is shown working at'^a hospital, in his own apartment ^ere • 
he has privacy, and in a second job as a bus boy because of, need for nrore 

_mpnfey ^to_meet expens es. Eyen_ thou§h_he- can/^^ead or write, h e can wtfrk 

» an^ make it on his own- in Che world. -New approaches and description o? 

^other programs- in Michigan are discussed. Other example's emphasize the 
> variety of activities in full services programs for mentally retarded' 
^ children. Parertts discuss their own children wjio cov^r a wide age range. 
The film is a veblcle for creating greater understanding of jnental re-* 



and full communi 



tardation and 'a for fostering an^ support-ing progressive programs 

^ser\(,ices for retarded persons 
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257. » Role Enactment in Children's Play (16mm, ^ound, color, 28 minutes).* 

. Campus Film Productions, 2 Overhill Road, Scarsdale,' New Yor^, 10583, 

Role playing provides, a way in which feelings, attitudes, perceptions, 
and moods of children can be understood. Motor or nonverbal behavior, 
also provide important^information and clues about a child. In many 
cases motor and verbal behaviors are combined in ways that facilitate 
abstract and . cognitive functioning. Not only does r^le enactment repre- 
sent a child's perceptions of a role but it is related to developmental 

^stages and becomes more (jomplex with age and maturity. Discussion and , 
i examples of different developmental stages and^ their implications for 
play; are presented. Progression from individual solitary play through 

.parallel to groifp situations is included. Although the cohesive power 
of common concerns help to advance play, some conflicts are inevitable* 
However, pride in accomplishment and mutual benefits 6f working together 
can be important factor^s and c^siderations in using and interpreting 
the significance of role enactment by children. 

258. Run Dick, Run Jane -^IGmm, ' sound, color, 20 minutes).** 
Brigham Yoiyig University, Provo, Utah. 

^ . * * This film deals with an important and current emphasis in preven- 
tive medicine — jogging and running as bases for good physical^condition. 
Ways to develop and ajaintain the condition of cardiorespiratory functions 
are stressed. Physiolo'gical functions of the heart, blood vessels, lungs, 
and*respiratory mechanisms, and interpretation oi research data are 

t * presented in terms of functional applications. Much of the na gga-tion is 
by -Dr. Kennath Cooper who discusses values ,of vigorous activities and 
^3^6rcise in^the total function of the human organism. Basics of 'the 
derbbic approach to developiag and maintaining appropriate levels of ^ 
fitness provide insight ^int9 the aVproach ^^nA practic'al ways to evaluate 
ones own level of fitness and effects of spec^ic activities in the proc^ 
ess. As a-devic'^e designed to motivate ^he viewer tOi action, the film 
uses both real^life scenes and arlnimation. Factual information is 
presented in interesting and easily understood ways that are pjunctuated 
with pertinent examples. Many individuals including students, athletes, 
teachers, astronauts, labor leaders, impaired persons, and centurians 

- * give their feelings about jogging and how it' has* led to a happier, more" 
abundant lifje for each.. ^ * 

259. Rytrfik (16mm, sound, color, 25 mintites). - I 
jjarolinska Stukjiuset, Stockholm, Sweden., Purchase $840.10. 

Rhythm programs and opport*unities for moderately- (trainable) - , 
* ment^ly retarded .adults in Sweden are shown^ ^valuation of progress 
is based on a three step process involving doing movements properly,* 
understanding movements, and perfecting the quality of movements. 
Implementation and , implications of ' rhythmic programs in the ^^iormali- 
2ation-p^cess aye discussed. 'How various mc^vement patterns are in- 
tTTDduced and -taught ai^ various- stages of ^development provide vaiptabLe- 
' ^ , information foe: viewers. A unique feature of the Swedish approa'cll is 
utilization of one rhythm^, throughout learning stages of the program. 
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' Safety As We Play (J6niin, sound, color, 7 minutes).** 

ACI Films," 35 West 45th Street, New York, New York, 10(^6, Purchase $125. 

Although designed as part of a start to read series, this film can 
be used, with children as basis 'for discussion of and application to 
various play activities. Words such as left/right, walk/don't walk, 
light, go/stop, look, and wait are presented in typical situations/such* 
as crossing streets, walki?jg to play, singing, riding bikes, ball ac- 
tivities, flying Kites, and playiag games. A basic therndfthroughout is 
safe and happy places to play. This film is appropriate^^ use with chil- 
dren themselves and suitable for preschool, kindergarten. Head Start, 
primary classes, and special education on the elementary level.* 



Sam (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes; also available in videotape). 

OSPI Media Services, ETV/ITV, 325 South Fifth Street, Springfield, Il'linois, 

62706. No rental fee; purchase $55; contact CINE-Graphic Lab, 101 North 
17th Street, St. Louis, Missouri. - ' . * " 



*' This sensitive ar^d moving documentary is about an adapted physical 
education program in Centralia, Illinois. Sam, an orphan, epiletic, and 
^loner talks about his personal ambitions and problems as he runs; somQ 
- students talk about their problems and aspirations jthey watch others 
participate in a va^ety of physical activities. Need for adapted physical 
education is discussed by teachers; students present, their reactions tq 
the program. Sam's distrust of the program gradually changes into enthu- . 
^ siastic involvement as the film follows his progress along with others ifi 
; — -^the program to Sam's climatic -winning of ^:gold medal in the state Speciti^r- 
Olympics. Emphasis on success and abilities and the importance of the 
program is exemplified in Sam's own words" about his victory, "The fitst, 
time I ^ever won .anything asi" an.^ Individual 1 " . ^ 

' ' * . 

262. School is for Children (16mm, color, sound, 1? minutes). 

AIMS Instruetional Media Services, P.' 0* Box 1010, Hollywood, California, 
90028. ^ , . ' 

• V . • . ) * : • ' ' 

School is often a cMld's first expjerience away from home. This 

" film involves special education for exce4>tional preschool childre^. 

Children iQ this film learn to master their bodie's, share and interact 

wdtth one another. in specially designed group^ activities where each child 

can easily succeed. Carefully selected a^ tivitie&'develop an exub^rarfce ' 

for learning, gross aijd fine motor skills, self-concept, and social inter- 

.action. " , * 

263. * Scoliosis— rEarly Identification to Prevent Curvature (16mm, sound, color, ^ 

16 minutes) . 

Oklahoma Society for Crippled ChjJ^^, 2100 "^N. W. 63rd Street, Oklahoma 
Cfty, Oklifhoma*, 73116. ' i w.- , 

This is a basic primer at>put scoliosis — what it is," how it looks^, 

how *itr is^-d4:a^noscd , incidence artil t^revalenee-^ and pr,6venti-ve H2ause&^- 

Howeveij, major purposes ol the film are to present techniques for and 



"^importance of early identification.' Principles And* procedures -for • 
condutrting yindivitlual .&nd group assessments are discussed. Follow-up 
and care a^e pres^Ate*d\in -t^ms of exercise regimif^s, braxj^s , *correcti\ 
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casts, and combinations of these three approa^es. The importance of 
soarting treatment procedures early ind of interdisciplinary efforts 
in identification, care» and treatment of children with scoliosis is 
emphasized. ^ ' 

264. Scout i-ng Unlimited (slide-audid cassette, color, 15 minutes). ^ ^ 

Boy Scouts of America,, North Brunswick, New Jersey, 08902. Purchase $9.80. 

This slid^/cassette presentation^^arr^Sc^uting for mentally retarded 
boys was developed cooperatively hy/the Boy Scouts of America and 
National Association for Retarded/Citizens. As mentally retarded boys 
ar:e seen activel*?? involved in ail three Scouting programs — Cubs, Boy 
Scouts, and Explorers — many misconceptions about both retardation and 
Scouting are dispelled. The ^toys as well as their pairents and leaders 
discuss values of Scouting. Emphasig throughout thi§ presentatidti is 
upon similarities — not differences — among 'all boys and contributions of 
Scouting in promoting physical , 'mental , social, and emotional develop- 
ment of retarded boys. Focus is on fun in both special and integrated 
troops:, cainps, and related activities. Vario'us problems and ways both 
Scout-Service Agencies ^nd^ Associations for Re^tc^ded Citizens can assist 
in solving^them are discussed. An important mee^age of the presentation 
is need to involve more retarded boys in Scouting. , 

265k Sensotitdnic Readiness Progranf (16mm, soun^, black and white, 20 minutes). 
Pathway School, Box 18, Audubon, Pennsylvania, 19A07. ^ 

Children a r e~~shbwn t alcirvg pa r c in a variety of activities. to prepare 
them for classropm participation. , In addition to various movement, gross 
and fine motor, perceptual-motor, phfysical education, and related ac- 
tivities, way's to control and reduce hyperactivity are discussed'. Inte- 
gration of movement and related -^activities is shown as important to pro- ' 
vide an appro-priafe foundation for tlfe learning process. 
» 

26^. Settihg Up a Room. . .Creating an Environment for LearnjLng (16mm, sound, 
• ^ color, 27 minutes) .* ^ ^ ' 

. ' Campus Film 'Productions, 2 Overhill Road, ,Scarsdale, New York, JL0583. 
.Purchase $185; Rental $20. 

• 

' • ' This is one of*a s^ies of films for teachers o^ early childhood 

education. It shows Si diacher sJnd 'assistant at the beginning of a . ^ 
school year planning to set-up 'their early chlldhopd classroom. Through 
Mve dialogue and narration, the film. conveys the process. of planning ^ ^ > 
the" room, establishing basic .work and play areas, and arranging supple- 
' mentary mate'tia^s to create*^ fvunctlonai, flexible ropm^ environmeht for 
children'.' Basfc princfiples and approacjies ire appropriate to 'arid .appli- * 
^ cable for any. group of children, especially those • in these age .categories 
whether' Vith or without .handicapping conditions., ^ ' - 

^♦*.26/l Seven for Stfeie (16nim, sound, color, 13 minute^). ' ' ^ ^ 

' 'Natlon.al East;e^ Seal Society for Crippled Children and ^dults , 2023 , West ^ 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinoi's, &0612* ' \ ^' 

' . .c . . . ' ' • - . . 

J Purposes, activities, and functions of seven different members of a 

rf^jabilitation team for ^^ortKopedically impaired, child are presented.. ^ 

o- ' ■ . .■ • ' 94 . . I. ■ - 
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Specialists who explain their specific role on the helping team influded: ^ 
(1) physical therapists', (2). special education teachers, (3) therapeutic 
recreation personnel, (4) social workers, (5 ) pccupat ional therapists, 
(6) speech pathologists > and (7^ psychologist's. As head of the team, 
physicians are shown consulting with each^memb^r of the team. In, addition 
to emphasizing anci clarifying the cooperative and interdisciplinary • 
nature of the team, this film has implications for co\jnsaling students 
about these 'fields and- for recruitment purposes. 

268* Silent Skater (video cassette, sound and c^ptione'd, color, 28 minutes). 

Archives of . the American Athletic Association for 'the Peaf , Edward Miner 
Galla'udet Memorial Library, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

This special program recorded by WGBlf-TV <Boston, Massachusetts) 
presents hearing impaired and deaf/figure skaters irt^ a stirring demon- 
stration of their beauty and skill during'the VIII International Winter 
#Games for the Deaf Vt Lake Placid, New York, In February 1975. Ex- 
hibitions include several ^irls in their^ teens going through individual 
skating routines to music; two graups are shown in pairs skating. An 
^ ^exhibition of barrel jumping ^is shown in which a young man from Canda 

wins with a leap over'lA barrels. ^A special demonstration by a 21-year 
old blind g^kater from Delaware is- included. This presentation is^cap- 
tioned so that the program is appropriate for either hearing- or nonhearing 
indiyiduals. . ^ . 

269. Somel?Od^ Waiting (16mm, color, sound, 25 minutes). - 

Extea?i^ >fedia Centerj^, diversity of Qalifornia, Berkeley., California, 9A720. 

^ This is ^ fiftory ab^-ut phildreo-^wjiiS^ have severe cert^bral dysfunction 
and are among t,he most ' ph^'^aaU^)?'/ emotionally , and mentally handicapped 
children in society. They are \:t>taLly dependent on the hospital staff 
for every physical, nutritional, and personal nOed . Ihe film demonstrates 
that further handicapping can be pi*'^vented by appropriate envirojimental ' 
- stijnulatiQn and therapeutic 'handling. It vividly shows that the children'.s 
. response to loving care, new physical therapies, and new experiences is 

often dramatic though subtle. In i^howing how life is improved for the 
. children, the film is a powerful ^and effective tooT for changing attitudes 
and improving care of the^e oases. ^ The film discwsses the staff and its 
improved morale as children are helped. Rather than succumb to feelings 
of helplessness and depression in the sad routine of watching patients 
slowLy d^ie, the staff decides on its own to reexamine and revise traditional 
custodial care. Staff members begin to learn, first from visiting pVo- 
fessionals such as physical therapists and later from their owr» experience, 
how to make li«fe more pleasant, interesting, and rewarding for both the 
children and themselves., The fjLlra shows some results cyf their efforts,*- 
describes changes in their attitudes and practices, ar\d records thoughtj^S ^ 
about their experiences and their consequent person*|l and professional?' • 
growth. i . • 

) . 

-2^70. ^ ' Seme thing Shared (i6m'm, color, sound, 13 minutes)./ %. ''^ — 

National Association for Retarded Citizens, 2709 -Avenue E East, Arlington, 

Texas, 76011. , v 

' The NARC cit.izen advocate approach and project are seen in*a.ction. 

This program is a combinatioa#,of the big brother ,. foster grandparent, and' 
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buddy system?. Afferent mentally tetarded-persons (proteges) ai;^ 
sKown with their personal t^^ends and helpers (advocates). Various roles 
•are taken by advocates accordiKft to interests, needs, and abilities of 
each protege* This pcoject is n^K^limited to community settings as the 
' program extends«to and includeps persons in residential fa6ilit;ies. 

Thro'ifghout the film comnien'ts and reactions of advocates and pr6teges 
are made as they participate in a variety of activities. The poncept 
of the program,, the hiiihan ecology movement,- is emphasised throughput 
the film. 

271. Special Children Special Needs (16mm, color, souhd, 22 minutes).. 

Campus Film Corporation, 2 Overhill 4load, §carsdale. New Yorky "10583. 
, • ^, 

A sensitive apd comprehensive developmental approach to educating" 
young, multihandicapped children is^ presented . The^ film documents* 
^ three adapted learning environments — an infant school, a preschool 

learning lab^ra^tory, and an outdoor therapeutic playground* The edu- 
cational orientation of the program is developmental-interaction in 

* that each child *s therapeutic program is based on specific abili-ties 
and disabilities. Each ch^ld is provided with maximu(n opportunities to 
be effective and more competent in exper.iences with people and objects.. 
Varioors program activities are shown .at the Institute for Rehabilitation 
Medicine (nIw York University Medical Center). Dramatic play, art, and ^ 
academic readiness activities are includect along with specif ic -Ales of 
physical therapists, teachers, and parents in the to^al program. The 
playground is designed so -that each C1\Lld has access to natural materials 
experiences activities as freely and independently as possible, under- 
stands an outdoor environment, and has an opportunity to be outdoors in 

a 4)rotective s^etivironment . The philosophy of the program and intent of 
the film are swtnlnsrized in final ^tat^jnents — by recogni^lwg^ C^he^worth 
and dignity ofjeach injjividual as one able to ilse his or her assets, 
every child is given a ohanae tdi ijx'ow, _ ^ , * 

272« , Special Equipment for Handicapped Drivers (16mm, sound, color, 24 
" ' ^ minutes) .** - - » ' 

Driver Education, Health and Safety, Des Moines Public Schobls, 180p. 

Grhnd Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa, 50307. 

' • ^ ' ' . * * ^ ^ ' 

. ^ various devices desigijed so that phy«iiallijlimpaired individuals can 

' drive c^rs jj^ discussed in terms pf their purposes, functions and 

operation*si^Btrhese devices* are dis6us3ed in terms of adaptability and 
appliQabil"i^Bf f^r paraplegics, quadriplegics,^ triplyeglcs, ^i^^^leglcs, 
* atnputees, ^Rpost poiio persons. Repr^sentatfive of hand devices ^e- 

j scribed ar^ftcelerating, bj^aking and steering controls, left side \ , • 

accelerators, pedal extensors, lever poking/emergency brake control^ and 
steering knobs. Relocated auxiliary ^controls such as cross oVer "^ea^r ^ 

% f shift arms, turn signal, lavers^ and toggle switchea for light dimmers, 
and horn switches are showti. Levera'ge or gripping aids*f'or k6y 4nd 
ignition^and pa rking brake s t r a£S_ are al so^ d e^c r i bed Powy^equ l^men^ — 

• transmission, bjrakes, steering — '.electric windows and ai^BBRfTlonirtg - 
are discussed briefly. All devices are shotm in typicai^WHball^^ion 
4nd use. Role and" importance of medical superv^ision in se^fcting'^ 
apprppriate^devices are discussed. jSeneral philosophy and rationale 

of t\ie program jointly developed' by the, Yonker Memorial^ Reh^fbiiitatlon 
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Cent;er (Des Moines) and Iowa State Department of Public lAstrui:tion is • 
. simply expressed — avoid^ unnecessary gadgetry in neither over or Under , 
equipping a car. ' . ^ • . * 

c ' . • ' ' V' A . ; , 

Special Olympics 'Training Film (Smm^ audio cassette, color, l3 mioiites). 
Joseph C. fiarx, Palos Verdes School for the Trainable Mentally Retarded, 
^1290 Commodore Drive West, San. Bruno, California, 9A066./ , 
* ' . ■ 

As a promotional presentation' for Special ,^ympics, this film na^ \ ^' 
been designed to (1) motivate mildly and moderately mentally retarded .» 
children to participate in the. Special Olympics' to attain adequate levels 
of physical fi'tnes^^ (2) encourage teachers to begin training programs, 
and (3) stimulate greater a^cceptance of retarded children by their * 
families and, communities. Based on 'a local me'et in which participants are 
preparing for the state Special Olympics, equipment, administration,^ and 
techniques for standing long jump, high jjulnp, 50-yard dash, softball 
throw, ^00-yard run and 25-yard^ swim are disqussed. Philosophy and^ 
j:at^or5^4^ for comprehensive and qngoir\g Special Olympic programs Are^. 
eijrphafeize\i_throughout the film.' ^ / 

Suddenly Lifle (16mm, sound, color, lA^m^ndtes). 

National Foundation, Box 2000," White Pla'ina,' New York, 10602. " 

Rolesf of volunteers *in programs^ and activities .in^^olvi'ng participants 
with hxrtn "defects ^nd various physical impairments are shown from ongoing 
program s in different parts of the Uni'ted States: recreation programs in 
which volunteers play* vital ruDles are* shown in North Carolina; a dAnce 
marathon beAefifs the March of Dimes, at the University of Texas; the world 
of makec-believe is brought to children in Denver; a drug educatiorn program 
is conducted foi: young children in Baltimore; children are taken. to the 
200 in California. / The role and function of the March of Dimes in seeking 
causes of birth defects and in provi'fti^g services to individuals all over 
the country are discussed. Courage** and hope are both cause and effect of 
the total corrfmitment showij by these' dedicat.ed volunteers. 

* Yhe Sbrest Test (16mm, sound, color, ,10 minutes) . ''^ v " 

Wasfiiligton Ekster Seal Society, 521 2nd Avenue West, S^^ttle, Washington, 
•98119 
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th only two words spoken in the entire film,* problems confronting 
indivibuals in wheelchairs^re poignantly expressed. A mobile and inde- 
pendent individual in a w.heelchair lea.ves a clinic and goes apartment 
huntinfl. Despite driving her own ca;c she is confronted with architectural 
barriere of all types ev^^ywhere she tui;ns. .Telephone booths are too' 
narrow and telephones too high. Steps, revolving doors, itarrow door jambs, 
curbs, iteps and more steps *confrOnt th"is uneasy rider. Whether buildings* 
are l>igior little., old' or new, they >^11 haye one thing in' common — b,ari;iers 
and mora barriers. Publie rest rooms--if she can get intp one — have ^ 
unique and special barriers — inaccessible wash basins, too high mirrors, 
and nar?:6w toilet stall doors that usually open the wrong wayl Restrooms ' 
at service stations present their barriers — curbs, dbors, and cars blocking 
access^.^ rThe s3nnptom.atic expression of thought-less attitudes of the general 
population come through loud and clear The surest test of a civilization 
is in.itslarchitect\ire. ' . 
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276., T.R/E.K. (16mm, color, sound, 45 minuCes). ' 

Tucson Public Schools, 0. Box 4040, 1010 East' 10th Street, Tucson,- 
Arizona, 95717. ' ' • 

This film (the title stands for _tourism', recreation, education, 
knowledge) traces the 12 day bus trip of 33 mentally retarded students 
from Gump School (Tucson, Arizona) through A'rizona, Nevada, and Cali- 

> forhia. These dtu^ents, ^accompanied by two prof essional *counselors and 
th*^e volunteers, are shown singing, exploring, hiking, and participating 
in fitness activities. Learning opportunities were plentiful as students, 
contrasted and compared the unfamiliar ^ith the familiar. They learned 
from good times ag^ well as bad as the bus got stuck or broke down ,on four 
separate occasicrtig. Social awareness ar\d emotional stability developed 

* as did confidence, initiative, and curiosity. The fact that children 
were more relaxed, less demanding, accepted new authority, and responded 
to directions effectively indicates' the success of the trip. 

27 7v ' Take a Second* Look (16mm' sound^cblor, 20 minutes). Canad^ian Association,, 
for the Mentally^ Retarded, Kinsman NIMg Building, York University Campus, 
47(J0 Keele Street, Do\msview*, Toronto, Ohtario, Canada, M3J 1P3. ' 

Canadian land international Special Olympics ganj^es are pn^erited"^^ 
* to acquaint viewers wfth the variety of activities ipcluded ,in the pro- 

; gr^«jy In addition to regular ae^jtivitie.s , horseback riding, bicycling, ?" 

huiWles,. swimming, tr^mpolining, broom ball, and football are shown. 
Both preparation for and competifion in 1969 and 1971 Canadian Games and 
1968 and *1 9*70 Chicago Games are shown. Clinics, final luncheon , and^ « 
awards ceremonies show'sofne of the ceremony and reactions* of participates 
t ^ to* them. - K ^ . • 

278, The/ Teaching Triad (16mm,, sound , colbr, 17 minutes). 

AIMS Instructional Media Servltes,*P. 0. Box lOlQ, Hollywood, California, 
90028. ' ^ ' , . 

^ • ■ ' k. . . ' 

The force of a positive teaching triad--teacher/child/parentr-is 
explored as part of a special project at the Dubnoff Center for Child 
Development^ ^nd Educational Therapy (North Hollywood, Calif or^iia) . Many 
ways teachers can ln^ividuaJ,izif instruction to lifeet needs of each family^ 
of a special" child are discussed — home visits, parent mefejiings, and* a 
specially structured school prog^ram. Various teaching situations are«^ 
. shown including teacher interactdon with infants, toddlers, and preschool 
children with various han^icapp^ing conditions as well as workirig wj.th 
parepts. Motor development, activities of daily living,' socialization, 
indoor- and outdoor play , artd family recreational activities .are major 
• " activities In specific segments of the film. ' . ' ' 

, 27*5 . Testing Multlhahdicapped Children (16mm, soutid, black and white, 31 

minutes) . * _ * * ♦ 

United Cerebral 'P4ls5r Research and Education Foujidation, 66 East ^ 34th 
• ^ » Street, New -York, New York, 10016. c ' ^ 

Using three muljtihandicapped children as subjects, assessment and 
diagnostic procedures developed by Elsa Haeusserman (Department of 
' Pediatric Neurology, Jewish Hospit^al, ^"Brooklyn, New York) are discussed. 
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Ways and means of getting around sensory and mocor problems and deficits 
that mask the true potential of a child are vividly shown. Common sense 
adaptations and modifications of various developmental<^scales and profiles 
^ m^kjB methods and approaches adaptable and applicable for many different 

'.groups and .inddfviduals ^ Emj^hasis is upon functional abilities, levels^ 
of understanding, and conceptual development of each chilci being tested . 
Procedures for communicating with those with li^le if any verbal language 
are extremely effective. As behavioral patterns reflect basic "causes of 
problems and difficulties, findings and observations are translated into 
definitive conclusions with recommendations for ways and means of teaching 
^ and reaching the child. ^ ' . ^ ^ 

^80. There* s Nobody Else Like You (16mm, sound, color, 14 <»minutes) . */** 

AIMS Instructional Media Service, P. 0. Box 1010, Hollywood, California, 
9002S. • . 

This is a film in which differences are looked tor during various 
^icuations and in a. variety of {i4^^s — in school, at play, in the com^ 
munity, while traveling. Friends are different from e^c^ other and from 
ijou. Names, looks ^ctioiis , feelings, color of hair/eyes/skin , dress, 

• sey, J.nterests, likes^ and" dislikes , favorites , .size , physical traits , ^ 

and expressions are ^ut a few of Juhe charact;eristics |ihat differ from * 
person-to-person. Key questions serve as bases for discussion among 
classmates .irt the film and will stimulate follow-up and further explora- 
tion by viewipg students. All differenced put together ipade each one 
special. " , \ ^ ' ^ 

281. Those Other Kids (16mm, sound, color, 25 minutes). 

Audiovisual Libifary Service, Continuing Bducation and Extension, University 
of Minnesota, 3300 University Avenue, S . '^E Minneapolis Minnesota , 55414. 

Basic/ to this presentatidh is the philosophy that children are 
chitdrerr /regardless of handicapping conditions Children with special 
problems^' c^n learn and they have the legal fight to receive every oppor- 
tunity that "is offered to tlieir norihandicapped peers. This film provides 
basic information about the development of special education. It presents 
legal, developments that have guaranteed the right to education for every ^ 
child regardless of the type 'or severity of his or her condition. Bases 
for due process are discussed in terms of prior notification, impartial 
heAiags, representation counsel , .examination of evidence before trial, 
review of evidence and pr£s.entation of witnesses right to cross examine, 
independent evaluation of the child, ^ and accurate records of hearings. 
The full continuum of sf)ecial education services is' discussed including 
regular classroojn placement with or without consultation and/or .itinerant 
teachers; regula-r classoom placement plus resourte room and/or specialist 
as3istance;. regtrlar and part time special class placement; full time 
special class placement ;^6peciai day school; residential school* placement ; 
^ , and hospital placement. 

182, Three Wonderful Days (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes)*. 

' Texas Association for Retarded Citizens, 833 Houston Street, Austin, Texas, 
*^'*^8756; . . ' ■ 

V ' jrhe 1972 Texas Special Olympics state games held in Alamo Stadium and 
^' at Trinity College (Saa Antonio) ^re presented. Viewers are partners with 
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participants as the Olympic torch is carried around the track ^and the 
^ traditional Olympic ^^lame"* lj.t by one of th6 'young athletes. This film ^ 
shows traj^ and field events, dimming activities, and participation 
clinics. Expressions of athletes, coaches, parents, arid officials 
reflect .ways in which the program has influenced them. ' Many begin to 
plan f or f another three wonderful days next year. 

283. A Time for Georgia (16mm, sound ,^ black and white, 15 minutes). v 
New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New york'. New 

. York., 10003. 

^ , Four year old' autistic children ar,e presented. Characteristics and 

7 behavioral traits, especially those affecting learning and interpersonal 

relationships, are discussed. The importance of early identif ica'tion and , 
related early treatment is emphasized ^long with need for a great deal of 
individual and personalized attention. ,Type^ and rang^ of behavior of 
these childrer^ create fliany 'diverse needs'. Among specific traits identified 
as major problems are resisj/'ing doing for ones self-, inconsistencies, and 
regressions in behavipr. Many play and recreational activities are used 
to reach these children. Although gains have been slow for this group, 

they have been .significant for several child^n. Children of this type. 

.'^not in programs by the time they are *five yeSs oX^age have~greatly re- " 
duced chances of succeeding. The role, support, and sensitivity \)f other 
members of the family are* extremely important in the entire process. 

284. To ^e * Somebody Again * (16mm, sound, color, 20 minutes)- 



Association Films, 600 Grand^Avenu^ , Ridgefield, few Jersey, 07657. 

- ^ Glen Ford serves as host and narrates this, film which deals with 
emotional problems confronting one of every 10 Americans. Examples of 
problems encountered by indi^viduals in everyday situations serve as 
bases for discussion of causes- and types of mental illness and emotional 
problems, especially those generally characterized by hypertension, de- 
pression, anxiety, and neuroe^s. Treatment programs and approaches at 
Rest Haven, one of 500 mental health centers in the United States, are 
discussed. Several individuals involved in. cases that introduce the 
film are shown as active ' participants in the. Rest Haven p^rogram. A vari- 
^ ety of services discussed include outpatient ^ evaluation, vocational 

guidance, and staff ings. Specif ic .roles of social workers ao^ physical 
examinations 'are also discussed. Other patients, physical activities, 
physical recreation,' arts and crafts', and psychodrama are eKtremefy^ 
important in the therapeutic process. Taking a few minutes to relax** 
each day is offered' as one means of preventing or reducing liklihood of 
these conditions o(^curing. For those who do -fall victim to one of these 
conditions, professional help is available. ^ . 

285. To Live On (16mlJ^ sound, color,, 26 minutes). 

Joseph Bulova SchS%»l of Watchmaking, 40-24 62nd Street, Woodside, New ' . 
York, llg77. . . ^ * 

^ Xo the theme of "Oh Lucky Me" students at The 'Joseph Bulova Schpol* 

of Watchmaking tell the story of the^ school anci what ,it means to them 
and their lives. The total program at the school is sl^own including 
information about available courses in wat^making and watch* repair . * 
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Supportive services such as personal, and vocational counseling, physical* 
therapy, and preparation for community life are discussed. An under- 
lying, philosophy of the school and goal for students is to attain per- 
sonal ^independence and a^life of normal activities in the community. 
Recreation and wheelchair sports are extremely important in this process. 
Among 'activities in which, Students have opportunities for- active par- 
ticipation and shown in the f^-lm are basketball, weight-lifting, swimming, 
archery, boating, and less vigorous activities ^such as checkers and 
chess. Tha importance and significance of opportunities ta take ^art- in 
national and international wheeldhair gambs are expressed by those who 
have participated. The basic philosophy or the school, its staff, and 
students j.s summed up in the motto, *'If I*m going to be something, I'm 
going to be theVbest*." . . ^ - ^ 



286. To Serve A Purpos^e (16mm, sound, color, 15'minutes) . 

Bureau of EducatioYi for the Handicapped Community College,* Project in 
Ther^'apeutic Recreation, Department oL Leisure Studies, IMPE Building, 

University of I>linois, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois, 618Z0. Purchase $65. 

^ Rationale for and purposes of th^erapeutic recre&tiorr are^ presented 
through discussions with and comments of leaders in the field. Roles ^of 



therapeutic recreation specialists in a variety of \settrngs, with in*- • , . 
dividuals having various handicapping conditions, and in 'different ac- 
tivities are sh^wn. Points are accentuated and pUno^uated .with a bacK-'^ 
ground of participants of all ages taking part in -a wide array of indogr 
and outdoor, active and passive recreational activities in separated as 
well as integrated programs. Evolving roles in leisure/ counseling are* 
discussed along w^th job potential for individuals with various amounts 
to training and experience, tiie film provides ^n introduction to the . 
' who^ whaty whijy u)}ierey when^ J^pw -of therapeutic* recreation. 

.287^. Try Another Way (16mm, sound, color, 27 minutes )<. ' ^ * x\ 

Film Productibns of Indianapolis, 128' East 36th Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 46205. Purchase $275;. Rental $'50 per week.- ' . ^ ' « . 

Mark Gold presents a new concept for reaching ,ajij teaching.* seVerely 
and profoundly mentally retarded persons. This highly kinesthetic, guided^ " • . 
discovery, task oriented approach is sjiown in terms of speci^c ^vot;ationar, 
tasks. However, concepts and specifics can be applied ^to virtually any ^ * 

activity in which mentally retarded populations take ])art. fry Anotjier 
Way is basically nonverbal, uses positive verbal 'reiafortement , capitalizes » > 

^ on a variety of kinds of, feedback from partitipahts, and is predicated ^ . 4^ 
uppn^ stroilg interpersonal relationships bet\Jeen participant and leader.* f , \ 
Ba^ic to the su^icess of this -approach is positive and appropriate feedback 
and use of t^e t^irm 'Iry another way" when an individual reaches an imjjasse 
in a task. Residents at Dixon State School (IlljLnois) are shewn asse^ibling 
bicycle breaks and electronic circuit boards in botl? training ^nd t)n the . » 

job scenes r. Research conducted in relation to ttie program and approach 
has shown no relationship between IQ and performance on the-^e ta^sks. -Dis- ' 
cussit>ns throughout and at the end of the film emphasize acceptance of, 
mentally retarded individuals as people'. It is upon t^iis premise — the^ 
system is performed on people not macTiines — that the approach has be'en, ^ 
develaped and successful. Specific application and use can be made of 
< these methods and techniques/ to physical and recreational activities for. * 

* all mentally retarded populations, especially tho'se identified as severely ' 

^ or profoundly retarded; ' ' ^ 
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V ^8aL.» Tune Into/^it'n^s (IS'ram, color, sound, 28 minutes). 
, * . .State Department of Educ^ti^n,, TallaWssee , Florida, 32304, 
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^' I A.,crpmprchens-ive physical education program developed ,unier Title III 

^ *. ^ ESEA project -at Mfeli;osre Park "filementaify Scliool is described.^ Many 

innovative and inexpensive piece^of equipment are demonstrated. Appa- 

Jratiis has been scaled to size an^abilify of c hi^^-dr en ; 'emphasis is on 
^ what. not »to do as well as what to do on each item. Children are tuned' - 
' in and ,tuj:ned on by thejva?^ety of.<activities provided, r Fitn^ is 
, obviously fun for thes^ chilllren. I^ifetime^ recreational skiTlsNnd. 

* • sports are an important part W the £otal program'. Workshops an? clinics 
are^eld for teachers in o6her\counties served -by the project so similar 
I^^anfe can be intr©duced^t"hroughout this section of Florida. Children , 

^ 'from special education classes participate in both .general and special 

classe's a^^part of tlie^, comprehensive program. ' ^bvious conside'ration for 
* childr^en's*int,ere^{s^, developmental .progressions , creative approaches* 

• * and' fun a evident t^toughout the^ f llm. ' <^ 

>28?. , ..Two, ThreV, Fasteri Your Ski ^ (1^, sound, color, 17^inutes). A 
Children's Hospital, 1056 Bast 19th Avenue, Denver, Colorado, 80218.. 

Although individua'ls of aPl ages with all. levels and types of 
amputations are- shown skiing, emphasis of this film is on children in 
^ general and pai^ticipan^s of the ski program at. Children's Hospital 
(Denver) in particular. Personnel involved in this program discuss . 

ilue.s 'of skiing, in rehabilitation, recreation," and therapy. One of 
the pjrime aims of this film is to create interest and awareness in 
skiing in , amputees themselves anc^in the ^gen^raJL public. 

* 290. « ^alley of 'Micacles (1619m, sound color , 24 mii>utes). 

Vir&inia Easter Seal Society for Crippled' Children and Adults, P. 0. Box 
f 54'96, 4848 Williams^ Road Rcanoke, . Virginia'', 24012. ; 

^ Camp Eaater Seal, founded in 1957, shows ^hdt dreams today a/e . . 

A'*^ ♦ realities tomorrpy. Xhis camp offers a variety of outdoor activities 
to both physically »and mentally handicapped .persons. In addition to 
, 'showing active participation in swimming, arts and crafts, music, and 

sports, other, aspects of thi? total camp effort, such' as staff Orien^iition" 
and jrainy day activities, are,. included./ This camp program has enriched 
.^:h^ live? of many people--campers , staff, parents, and professional alike. 

' ^ ' * • • ' . ' ' \ . * • 

291. Vehicle Selection for the Handicapped Driven (A^mm, sound, color^ 25 
'\ minutes).** * . \ . ' 

Supervisor o^f Physical Education arid 5^ety,. Des Moines' Public Schools, 
n18(J0 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, JcJWa ,/'50307 . ^ 

' ' . ' 

Generally little consideration's given design of cars for impaired 
'and, disabled individuals.^ Two^door cars are usually best for individuals* 
who us^ wheelchairs. Procedures for selecting a car are discussed in- 
' • eluding (1) how and-what to measure,' (2) best place to carry a .wheel- 

chair, (3) automatic transmission, (4) power steering^' (5) power breaks-, 
^ ^ ' (6) air conditioning, (7) electric controls for window lifts and seat 
.^^ " ' adjustment, (8) modifications of seat stymies; (9) adaptations oi) \ s 
^ . ' "flitches, and key controls, (10), cruise control, (11) 'tilt steering^ \ 
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(12) mirrors, (13) rear vindow defrosters, (14) electric releases 'for 
hood and glove compartments, (15r) seat belts haroess, and latching 
devices. Vehicle choice*, key to mobirity for impaired and disabled in- 
dividuals, cannot be left to ch^p^e^-it mu^t be by systematic evaluation 
including actual tryout of the vehicle by the user. ^ ' . 

■ ' ' ' * V ' 

292. The Virtue of Energy <16mm, sound, c^lor, 33*minutes). , ' . 

International Rehabilitation Film Library, 20 West 40th Street, New York, 
New York, 10018'. ' ' ' 
' * *-«» ^ * 

^ . • The^'Bhird' Pan American Wheelchair tSames held during 1971^ in Kingston, 

Jamaica, are presented. The splendor of every aspect of these games is 
shown starting with the impressive parade of at4il^tes and opening. ceremony 
and concluding w\th the moving closing ceremony.^ Action in all events — 
basketball, track, field, pistol shooting, swimming, weightlif ting, 
t;able tennis, archery, dartchei;y, and slalom— reflect^'S tontributiong of 
high quality. co*mpetition to th^e athletes. Lasting friendships and 
acquaintances made both on and off 'the field of friendly, strife are 
shown in a varicity of social, party, and dance activities. 

293. Visu al Perception; Frostig .Method (16mm^ ^6und, 'color, 26 minutes). . 
New York State Educatiort^.Department , 55 Elk Street > Room liS, Albany., IJew 

^ Ydrk, 12224. . . . I / ' 

An unrehearsed demqnstration lesson ^:^olving eight and nine year 
, ^ old children with learning disabilities t^ho use Frostig materials is pre- 
sented. A Mystery Box emphasi2;je» colors an4 results in discussions .of 
similarities and differences among various objects; three' L*s — looK^- v 
listen, and learn— are found in the box. Containers 'are fjliled ;^ith ^ \ 
buttons, s'jpools, and lockets to separate and discriminate. Other FrostigJ 
type materials are introduced to the children during the lesson. E&ch ' 
child gets a gift of ^prreication f rom the^Su^rise Box. A parent of a 
child with learning disabilities comment^ on the program. that is', 
*introduc^d and hosted by state directors of special educatibn. 

294. Visualization; A Key to heading ' (^16mm, sound, color, 25 minutes). ^ 
Sound^^ngs, 2150 Concord Boulevard, Conc&rd ,. California, 94520. Pruchase 
$325;' Rental $25. , ' . * / ' , > \ 

Innovative methods for testing and develdping visual ''^ills required 
for reading -are shown. The 3-D Test. for thfe Skill of Visualization is 
admi/iistered. to a "ID year old'boycwho is in , the fourth grade ^and not yet 
reading. From the test it is found that lack of visual imagery is pre- 
venting him from learning to read. The d'evelo'pmental program which en- , 
ables him, to learn to read is described. This program consists of motor- 
sensory^ experiences which enhance the curriculum^ integrate sensory 
• channels, and build positive self-concepts kepresentative of -aQtivitiefi * 
to develop and promote sensory-motor integration include. laterality ac- 
tivities, lummi sticks, crawling exercises, extreme tactile, stimulation 
with, hot wash cloths and ice cubes, drawing, collage activities, making' 
and playing with a life-size mo'ciel, and typing. The film was macfe in 
cooperation with the Institute of Research for Childhood Health-,and 
Education, and th^ San Ramon (California) Valley Unified School District. 
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Walter (ISmm, sound, color,* 15 minutes)., ' ' . ^- 

Cburchill Films, 662* N. Robertson Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, 90069. 

r . 

Walter,' a. paraplegic since he was iovolved lo an acpident at the age* * 
of three, is a self-suif icient', independent > cheerful })bung man. Barriers 
present, little problem for brim as he lives alone •^rtd drives his- own car. 
He discusses the concept of handicapp^eds from his point-of-view. Warmth 
and acceptance of his foster parents emphasize the importance of develop- 
ing attitud^ that look upon and accept each individual as a person and 
not as a condition or category. Waiter is a determined Student of 
architectur;e at a community college, a >7heelchair handler of dazzling 
grace, and the spark-plug of a wheelchair' baslcedball team. His coach 
talks about Walter's attitude, the .importance ot bas.ketball to him, and 
the importance of setting goals. 

Watch Us Move (16mm, sound, color, 21 minutes). * * - ' 

Extension Media Center, University of California, 2223 Fulton Street, 
Berkeley, California, 94720. • . - , • 

Assessment of and intervention with preschool mentally retarded 
children having various sensory-integration problems are/distussed m 
depthl Both assessment and intervention, presented by a physical 
therapist, are based on Bobath (England) and Ay^es (California) tech- 
niques. Rationrale for and techniques of assessing specific movements as 
bases for determining^level of sensory-motor integration include 6uch 
thjLngs as static and dynamic balance, locomotion, reflex actio^; muscle * 
.tone, visual, and auditory function are also evaluated. Fui^ permeates 
activiti-fes designed to assist in overcoming specific weaknesses and 
problems. Relation of improved senfeory-motor integration to improved , 
performance and function *in other areas--academic , social, communication, 
art, music, ability to attend and concentrate — is an important additional 
outcome from this program that fcas; implications for kdult life. Periodic 
reassessment is vital to the* success of this approach. J ' , 

u ' 

Water Play^for Teaching Young Children (16mm, sound, color, 16 minb^es).* 
New York University Film 'Library , 25 Washington Place, New York*, New York, 
IO003. — 

Children participating in tfie* Vassar Prescliool vividly show that 
playing in water is not only fun but educational. Children work long* 
and hard in and with water exploring, concentrating, measuring, ex- 
perimenting, and solving problems. Indoor^s or out, wat4r pla.y provides 
multi-sensory experiences, promotes language development encourages 
children >to work together, and develops concepts through increasingly 
complex activities. -Tubs, water tables, and big" pans are used indoors;^ 
^playing in 'tiishing streams,' with* syphons, and with plain , water are ex- 
, amples of outdoor activities. Snow p^lay and sand-^mud play are special 
kinds of water play.* Equipment and devices are easily and inexpensively 
obtained. While water play is often peaceful and soothing it can ^be a 
source for release of aggressions in acceptable ways. Versatility and , 
flexibility of environments and water play games made it possible for 
children to take part in^a range of experiences from simple tt> complex 
engineering projects. Alth(Jugh the f.ilm shows participants in a regular 
preschool, ijn^i?cations and applications for special {)rogramQ for im- 
paired', dig^bled,^ and handicapped children are tremendous. 



298. -Water Safety: It*s Elementary (16imn, sound, color, 12 mifiutes).* 

AIMS Instructional Media Services," P. 0. Box -1010, Hollywood, California, 
90023. • Purchase $160; Rental $20 for, three days. 

Suggestions -fre provided both swimmers and, non-swimmer$ so as 'to 
combine fun with safety' in the water. Film sequences depict swimmers in 
rivers, ponds, pools, anii oceans as basic water safety consideration are 
discussed. Children are encouraged to practice basic rules of water 
safety wherever they wade, swim, fish, dive, or ."boat. Various rescues 
.and related safety procedures and approaches are presentfed in interesting 
and appealing, ways £or children. Axiomatic to the film is that it is morfe 
fun when rules of water safety ar5 remembered and practiced. Although^ 
' i not designed for or ^hown with impaired, di^abled^ and handicapped chil- 
• dren — it was designAi for elementary and middle. grades — contents and dis- 
cussions are appropriate for and applicable to speciaL'populations . 

. '^^ ^ ' 

299.., We Can Grow (16mm, sound, color, 13 minut»cs). ' 

"ACI Films, 35 West A5th Street, New York, New York, 10036. Purchase $160^*^ 

. ^ • - ' ; - 

* • ' Children from the Special School Di^strict. (St. Louis, Missouri) • 

say and show that they can learn, move, and grow. Each ^ises Strengths _ 
and abilities to ,attain maximum levels of^hdependence as theij: minds 

* move freely t-hrough thqughts to discover^ meaning of numbers* and words. 
Play and physical activities 'are important in this**process' regardless of 
specific conditions. Specifically, (1) orthopedically impaired are shown 
playing games and cli^mbing on jungle gyms, turning on bars,, and using 
horizontal ladders; (2) *dea£ take part in art^ and crafts as'* they h^ar 
with their eyes, hands, and hearing aids; and (3") visually impaired, par- 
ticipate in oature act;ivities as they see flowers and ^rtimals with their 
handfe and ears. • All hike and play on* tjie playground. . AlthoCigh they are 

' crippled they lift themselves to greet' the world, work tOog^ow straight, 
and find ways to move their bodies more freely through space. ^ 

300. What 'Do You Do When You S,ee A Blind Pefson (16mm, sdund, color, 13 minutes). 
American Foundation for the Blind, 15, West 16th Street, New York, New York, 

i'oo;i. ' > * " • ' 

A well-meaning but ill-rinf orm&d sighyted person (Phil) meets a blind 
individual (Jim) waiting to cross a busy New York streets At first Phil 
wants tx) /avoid Jim but a narr^atsor intercedes and tells him he doesh!t 
know al)Out blind people. .To*pro\A^ his point, we see in Phil's mind hfiw 

* he would ti;eat Jim — both methbds are wrong 1 The jiarr^or shows Phil the 
proper way to help Jim across* the street, how. to lead a blind per,son up 
steps, and how to walk with him. ^*hil discovers that Jim works for a 
'living and freely^ uses words lik^ look and see. They strilce up a friend- 
ship and a-trange a luncheon date.. During lunch, Phil learns more about 
treatment of blinci people, how to locate articles on ^l?e table,* and shows 
a waiter how to talk direcj:ly to blind people. - 

301. What Is A Handicap? (sound f llmsf rips) .** 

/FA Educational Media 2211^ MichigaVi Avenue, *P. 0. Box 1795, Santa Monica, 
^ California, 90406. Purchase — ^our sound filmstrips with cassettes $74.50; 

wi^h records, $62.50. 
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Four sound f ilmstrips 'give viewers oppprf unitieg to niee^t four^ 
young people' with different handicapping conditions. Mark cannot walk; 
- Rosa has difficulty hearing; Cindy cries easily; and Tony learns slow- 
ly^/ Each is shown in everyday situations ;^they interact with friends, 
teachers, and families. Play, recreationaf aitd physical activities are 
important in the life of each of these children. Mark plays basketball, 
swims, does craft projects, and performs magic tricks; Rosa*plays hand- 
^ ball; Cindy flies kites and plays basketball ; and Tony rides bicycles 
, and> plays kickball. Interwoven, with tihe, dial^ogae is narration that 
explains each of ttiese conditions and^how each child feels about the 
condition/ These filmst;ri»ps are open-ended and cl9se with questions 
that draw ifiewers into •fe^e situation, encouraging tTiem to see .sirailaritief 
^ between all pedple and to establish friendships with impaired, disabled, 
a nd» handicapped children. f . ^ 

302. Vi^at Finer Purpose: Rehabilitation^ the Science and the Art (16mm,^ 
sound, color, 12 minutes). ^ 

» ICD Rehabilitation and Research. Center , 3A0 East 2Ath Street New 'York, 
' New York, 10010. ' 1 ^ . ^ 

puilding upqnNihe principle ^-^hat rehabi,litatiorK"begins with what 
an individual has left, this film starts with how persont^el from dif- 
^ ferent disciplines and specialties help disabled personsll^ Key to suc- 
cessful rehabilitation lies in^ giving, a person what is needed, no more 
' or no less. Roles ctf Institute for Crippled and Disabled (IC£)) , o^ccupa- 
tiona\ jtherapists, sReltered Workshop personnel, and o,ther specialjists 
, are discussed. A great dea^. of emphasis is giver^ to exploring S9\ind , 
psychological, and .emotional problems and ways each is dealt wi^h in the 
ICD program. Just as individuals are the sum o5< interactions , among, 
their physical, mental, emotional, and social environments, the ICR^ 
program is a product of integrated ^activity of various specialties. 
. .graining and fesearch functions of ICD rare also discussed. 
« * • 

303. ^at^Finer Purpose: The' Body '.(16mm, sound, color, 11 mintites) . * 

< ICD Rehabilitation an^"' Res^ar;<Jh Cepter, 340 East 24th Street, New York, 
New York, lOOlQ. % . 

Problems of a disabled body a'r-e presented against a i)ackground of 
tennis, running, swimming, diving,* and b^l^l games.'. Optimal r^'btoration 
to full potential .for individual's with back problems;, amputees., cardiac 
cases, and orthopedically impaired persons is ^emphasized . ^Contributions 
of different medical personnel, occupational' and physical therapists, 
and prosthetig specialists are designed to help e^eh disabled individual 
mov^, fiPlay arS work in the real worfd*. Helping each of* these individuals 
compensate for what has bee^i lost is expressed* , in final scenes 'of the 
^film — what finer purpose is there for time^ effort and knowledge than 
to-do our best in vestoring what God intended and- disability has^ tak^n 
wday? ^ ' ^ ' " ^ 

, ^ • • . . ^ ' • ; 

304. • Where- JDo the Chi'-ldren Play? (16mm, sound, color, 15 minutes). 

National Association for Retarded Citizens, 2709 Avenue E East, Arlington 
Texas, 76011. f 
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Today many severely or- profoundly mentally retarded children do not 
4 have, to be institutionalized — they can live at home if- there are appropriate 
• ser\|ices in the community to meet individual and family needs. This ' ♦ 

documej^tary film stre3ses need for coimnunity day training programs for 
' such children. In the film hopes of. a young couple ^re shattered when 
theix first chi],d is diagnosed as. profoundly retarded. The option* of 
conununit^-based^services is contrasted .with the. traditional alternative of 
X institutionalization. * ' ^ ' _ 

305. Where There's A^Will... (16mm, sound, color, 14 minutes). 

Recreation Center lEor the Handicapped, --T^ngl^wood , Memphis, Tennessee. 

History^ development, philosophy, and programs of Recreation Center* 
.fpr the Handicapped (Memphi!s, Tennessee) are presented. Ove.r 5,000 
* . volunteers assist, witli over l,OOCt participants in a variety of vigorous 

and nonvigorous recreational activities.. Individuals; ^^ith virtually * ^ 
any describable handicapping condition are shown taking part in activities* 
such as swimming, arts and crafts, square dancing', bowling, archery, 
putt-p^tt golf^- social and special events, dances, and viewing films. 
» Orientation classes are also ^discussed . * * * 

,306. Who Handicaps the Handicapped (16mm, sound, black and white, 14 minutes). 
Frances Bush, Dep'artment of Physical Education, University of Portland, 
Portland, Oregon. ^ ' 

Children with various handicapping conditions — cerebra-l palsy,' foot 
• * and hip disorders, and muse^flar dystrophy* — discuss the .importance of move- 
ment to tkem. Focus ^is. on activities of ah individual nature, including 
basic jnotor stunt and test items'. Participants exp^ress. their ^philosophies • 
about these' activities . ' * • . 

/ 30^. Wprld of Deaf-Blind Children; Deaf-Bliad CfVcus (16mm, sound, color, 8 
♦ minutes). ^ _ ' ' . 

Campbell Films, Academy Avenue, Sa:jtons River, Vermont, Q5154. 
» * ^» 

Interacfioa (>t~^eaf-yb^Q4. children at Perkins^ School fo»» the Blind 
(WaC^r t own , u Massac mi^Wfe^y with people in the community is emphasized and 
r^emphasized throughout this film. The vehicles for sucfi^'^Gommunication 
is a circus brought out of isolation* at the school and* into the real ^ 
world. la this way deaf-blind childi;en become integral' parts of both 
sound and community situations that are high lighted by interactions be- 
tween circus perforqiers and their audience. The ^act that Amotion can 
only be expressed when it is shared is vividly shot^. .Involvenvent of this ' 
i^type is cruciaj. to deaf-blind children because of fche continuous nature of 
.their learning. Key to opening doors f or^ them is communication^ vital 
ingredient to promote and maintain give and take with t\)^ community and 
social contact with ,the world. < ^ ' \. * , 

^ 308. World of Deaf-Blind Childxen: Growing Up (16mm, sound, color, 29 minutes). 
Campbell Films, Academy Avenue^ Saxtons River, Vermont, 05154. 

, • . ^ c* 

' Preparation of deaf-blind* individuals for life beyond arms length is 
• the basic theme of this film. Emphasis is' upon a productive, well-rounded, 

balanced, and satisfying lif-e in which^ each, individual- accepts p^rsona'l 
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, reippnsibility. Continuity and articulation of ' sf)ecial programs,v includ- 
ing residential care, through community housing and employment are dis- - 
cussed. Multiple conditions, including mental retardation, perceptual 
problems, and learning disabilities^t complicate educating, training, and 
preparing jl^af-blind children for iif6. A** multi-faceted approach i3 ^ 
presented and includes communication, mobility training, activities -of 
daily Itving recreation and leisure time activities, vocational and 
career preparatl^on. -k great d^al/ of attention is given to the role of 
rhythmical p^rceptualrmotor ana physical activities as Basfes for 
' continued growth and developmexit in ^1 areas including in the vital 
social area. Roles and responsibili-ties of, parents are also .discussed 
along vith trainini^ and ^roles of ''child care workers who have Inuch day- 
to-day and* personal contact with the children wliile they are in^esidence'. ; 
' Empfiasfs is upon ,f lejcibflity in activities so as to meet changi5(fe ^nd 
. \ individual n,eeds of each child. Society is charged with recognizir^g its, 
responsibility iA providing* Opportunities for every, member of society 
to attaiji his or her full potential; with no 'group is this mo're important 
than wfth, deaf-blind persrons. » , • . 

309. World of Deaf-Blind Children— How They Communicate (16mm, sound, color, 
28 minutes) . ^ • * 

Film Librarty, Campbell Films, Academy Avenue, Saxtons River', Vermont," '/ 

^is documentary film'^shows deaf -blind Children ^nd tKeir teachers 
, at Perkins School tor the Blind (Wat ert own, ^^Massachusetits) . Ways to; « . 
overcome barriers imposed* by defective sight and hearing ar^ illustrated^ 
The key for these children is communication; for teachers, patience and 
dedication.^ This film explore ,rftany techniques employefl teachers of 
. , deaf-blind children and what aclfteving communication can mean t« the 

children, / > , - - ^ ^ 

310. The World Outside ' (16mm, sound, blac^ and whit e^ 30 minutes). 

S-L Film Productions, P. 0. fiix A1108, Los Angeles, (^allforni^, 90041. 

Children who appeajr .in this. film were* selected froiji' a group of 20^ ^ 
children diagnosed as autistic. They participated in a research program 
at Frostig CeVter in California wViere factors in successful therapy were 
* studied. This film shows excerpts from therapy ses'sions^f twp blind 
and seveyelj^ emotionally distrilbed children.- Ej^ch of these children vas 
one of ^a set 'Of twins *orji prematurely; neither had. much previous contact 
with the woyld about them. Dale showed much progress in w6ek-by-we'ek , ^ 
sessions. .A major emphasis to gain physi'cal YO<;al contact was through per- 
ceptual experiences with toys. Musical toys were important in providing 
a means of developing concept and feel of controlling the envirdnjiient . 
As degrees of independence and confidence Were shown, Dale began to ex- 
pj-ore sp^ce, had' fewer sjtensions, and was more relaxed. To meet his need 
for group experiences, he was enralled" in a nursery school in which there 

' -was^much play and, playground activity. Barbara, on tfie other hand, was 
^ filmed once during a therapy session and once in public school. Symbolic 
behavior is shown with various toys and through difference play sequences. 
She is also sh(5.wn playing througlj an operation for a tonsillectomy which 

/.she had recently undergone ±r^ a hospital. TJii^ illustrated her ability-^ 
to work quickly through a traumatic experience hy acting t;hem out through 

, . ■ 108. •'. *■ ' . . 
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pXay. In addition fantasy is channeled and use* for the benefit of the 
child. • Autistic children need st'ruct^uted and *pl3nne5 opportunities to 
venture from their world into the real world. Individualized educational' 
experiences are extremely important. Somfe of these children require 
* development of perceptual capacities; others needi^more emphasis on ^ 
symbolic gratification of thwarted c^r unfulfilled needs ^followed by real 
satisfaction^. 'All require a close*" and understanding relationship ^with 
a flexible' therapist/teacher who arranges the th^^J^etxtic/educational 
program to meet changing "needs of . each child. 



311. VIII WorXji Winter' Games for the Deaf (color video cassette or black and 
white vidt^o tape, sound, 28 minutes). - 
Archives of^the Ameriean Athletic Association for the l)eaf , Edward Miner' 
^ Gafllaudet Memorial Library, Gallaudet College , 'Washington, D. C. " 



The VIII WoiJ.d Winter Games* fdr the Deaf were held at Lake PlarCid, 
New York, during February 1975. During these' games, held for the first 
time in the United States, 150 athletes, representing 13 natio*is competed' 
in 11 official and two exhibition events . Filmed high lights of Alpine \ j 
ski eyents— downhill, slalom, giant .slalom— and Nordic ski events — in-/ 
dividual and cro^s country relays — are §hown.' Interviews with several / 
gold medal winners from Russia^ are included (English ils translated to 
spoken Russian which is translated into Russian* signs with the c^everse 
-'.process for answers). Scenes from a hockey exhibition between teams from 
the United States and Canada are shown -along vith excerpts from figure 
skating exhibitions^ Closing ceremonies include the director for the 
197»5^ games speaking followed by lowerifig of the official flag which will 
be used for the* summer gai^es in .Bulgaria in 1977 r and .the IX Winter Games 
in Oslo, Norway, iri 1979. 

312. Yes r Can (filmstrip^ audio cassette^- color, 20 minutes).* ^ 

• Phi .Delta' Kappa, Eighth .and Union, P. 0. Box^789, Bloomington, Indiana, ^ 
< r747401. Purchase $7.50 (instruction ^booklet included). 



The import ance^f properly selected ^an^ sequ^i^ced pHysicaJ^ movement 
.e:^erc^ses ai^i acci^ities to help young children ^J^elop poise and a. 
healthy self-image as disctfssed . Although designed for elementary school- 
- classroom teachers interested in, combining' physical ^development and 
personality strengthening, .rationale, appt^aches, and procedures are 
appropriate for. and applicable to both regMar and ^pecia'l cliss'es with ^ 
^ children from special ^education. Contents can*be u^d widh parent and 
oth^T community groups to ^emphasize physical education programs /and ac- 
tivftiefe tha^ stress personal development' through successfully meeting 
challenges in physical ,* povement and motor activities. - ^ 

3i!j. You Can Compose A Dance (16mm, sound:t^lack and wwZtT)^ . ^ 

S-L^ilm Productions, 5126 Hartwick Streec, Los Angeles, California^ 90041. 

' Part 1-9 minutes* /** Elementary schobl age children are' sliown 
/ ^ompo^ing and creating dances which consist of movements they discoyer 
fop themseJ^es. Elementary forms of locomotion and > bodily moveme'nt are 
shown — skipping^, jumping high, hoj>ping, moving dHferent body parts. 
Many movement ideas may T)e found by watching children move with ribbons, 
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dardboard discs, and' exploring space around them. Some movements shown 
include, stretching, falling, rolling, -crawling, wiggling, sliding, 
skipping, swaying, doing polka 'steps, jumping', walking, and hopping. 
«?J(f^ewers are invited thrpughout the film to explore, discover, and try 
iffoVemefets. themselves. ( « . ^ 

% 

Part II -.10 minutes*/** xKe l^ampanion film fii fhis series deals r 
with*dance composition in its simplest form^ Representative examples . 
,of dane^s by several cHildren are usW^ to explain the structure, of 
^dan'ce Qomp&sltion. Particular emphasis is placfed on' how to sGart^to 
compose a darice or how to f!h^^ good be'ginnirig^ movement ;^ relationships 
of first and Xas^tynovements ^are compared. Topics discussed and illustrated 
^include f*eelings and. ideas, rhythm, exploring and '.discovering movement, 
repetitioo, enjoyment of bodily movement and sfelf^esteem. 'This film 
also encourages viewers to^ get up and tlry to compose a dance — nowv' 
Ea6h individual discovers .movements, composes a dance, and enjoys doing 

it.. . ^ . 

Your Changing Body: A Guided Self-Exploration (Program kit copsists of : 
(1) two audio .cassettes, (2) 16 page guitle for parents and teaqbers, 
(3) sample l^;tt^s, (4) evaluation formSj.*and (i)* student-, feedback ^ • 
sheets. Purchase single program $40; ten program ,$35^0) • , • ^ , / 
♦Perennial educat;ioa, Inc.,f\3ox 236, 1825, Willow Road, N(5rthfield, 
Illinois, 6t)093. - , . ^ \ ' ' ^ * 

* ' i i \ » * V * 

This'wrt contains materials for guided body /exploration arid ^ 

presents ^a direct apf>roach for 'aiiswering ^ile^^io^S .visually, impaired and 
other , young .people a*sk. about their developing s&xtf^ity and growing-nip." 

Lthottgh these matei;ials, have* been designed for yse with visuariy im- 
paired adolescents, ^they have been used^*^cce£;sf ully yith noli* visually 
rmpaired, shy, and retjfcc^ent yo^uh^sters. /*Each ki^'t, contains cassetted to r . 
guide boys and girls througtt ^xplorat:^-on of theii: own bodies* One * 
•cassette incorporates cpmmonly heard -s^ng .-terms while' the other does 
Tiot. Emphasis of materials is to develop understapdi;jg of pHyfelcal, 
emotional, and personal changes xhat begin, during puberty and extend 
t^psough adolescence and ofteji into young adulthood. In addi-tion to . 
p,erson^l and Individualized exploration, basic factual information , * 
about puberty and growing-up Is presented.' A-^f inalysummSty introduce^ 
basic questions often asked by both bo^s and^'^irls during this-period 
and about cTianges they are undergoing. 

\ * • . <! ' 



ADDITIONAi PUBLICATIONS AND SOURCES FOR AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS * 

New films and o(S\er audiovisual materials dealing with physical educa- . 

tion, recreation, andarelated areas for Impaired, disabled, and handicapped 

participants -ar^ released regularly from many different sources. The staff 

of Physical Educatign and Recreation .for- the Handicapped: Information and 

Research Utilisation C&iter (IRUC) continually reviews materials and makes 

pe^r iodic releases of abltracts and summaries of these materials. This 

publication will be upda^fed as needed. 

^ *" . - * * 

Data about appropriate audiovisual materials are also included on infor- 
.mation sheets, in guides, %nd other AAHPe5i/IRUC materials and publications 
related specifically to vaijous handicapping conditions, different. activities, 
or topics related to special populations. Films are reviewed in publications 
and periodicals of various organizations and agencies and can be found in 
special and/or regular publiJ^tions and catalogs of film companies, commercial 
distributors, governmental ag^cies, professional associations, and volunteer, 
groups. Film theaters are regularly held at national conferences of associations 
s'uch as the' Council for Exceptional Children (1920 Association Drive, Reston, 
Virgixiiar22091) ; ^Associat ion fo« Children with Learning Disabilities (5225 
Grace Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15236); International Rehabilitation 
Film Library (20 West 40tj;i Stree^ New York, New York 10018). Many ,local and 
state public, health offices, publ2|i libraries, mental retardation agencies, 
mental health organizations, schooi systems, and community and state colleges 
or universities* sponsor audiovisual\or media centers and distribute films 
dealing with special pppula^ons. 

To obtain additional inf ormat ion^nd announcements about new film's and 
audiovisual or media releases readers ahould become acquainted and conversa 
with general Catalogs and materials of Various groups,* companies, and 
associations that deal directly and/or indirectly with this ar&a*. Represen 
tative of such publications and resource^ are: , ' 

Annotated Bibliography on Perceptual-rto't^ Development . American 
' Alliance for Health, Physical EducatioK, and Recreation, 1201 16th 
Street, N. , Washington, D.'C. 20036, 1972^ $3.25. 

I Includes brief descriptions of films on perceptual-motor 

programs and activitiSSt. This listing \can also be found in - 
> Foundations & Practices in Perceptual Mottor Learning — A 
Quest f or Understanding (Washington, D.C\j AAHPER, 1971, 
$3.95): / ^. ' 

Audio-Visual Media and Materials on Mental Retardation. National 
Association for Retarded Citizens, 2709 Avenue* E. " East , Arlington, . 
Texas 76011, $.5a. ^ . ^ * ' _ 

Lists available films and other audiovisual materials deal'ing 
with mental retardation; includes a brief annotation of each. 
This guide was prepared and designed by practitioners in the 
. * field. 
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The Best of Challenge, Volume I . American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 16th Street, N. t?., 
Washington,. D. C. 2^0036, * $5 . 00. * ^ ' ' ^ . ' 1. 

' * »" > 

Compilation of Volume'*-! through V (December 1965~May 197/0) of 

Challenge ; ' Volume I of Outlook, (December 1969-April 1970^ 

Both newsletters dealt with various aspects of physical educa- , ^ 

tion,^ recreation, and related areas for impaired, disabled, and 

handicapped participants, and included sections wi'th annotated 

film and audiovisual listings. ( Outlook is no longer published). 

Tbe Best of Challenge, Volume II ., American Alliance for Health, ^ 
Physical Education, and Recreation," 1201 16th Street, N. W. , 
Washington, D. C. 20036, $5.00. 

Compilation of Volumes VI through VIIL (September 1970-May 1973) 
* of Challenge — contains ^ section with annbtated film and audio- 
visual listings. .i 

The Best of Challenge, Volume III ^ American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 12(Jl 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20036. (To be released in Sep4:ember 1976) . $5.50. 

' - ^ ' - ' . ' * J ' ' 

Compilation 'of Volumes- IX through XII -^September /October 1973- 
' April/May 1976) ^of Challenge ; contains a section with annotated 
^ film, media, and audiovisvial ^listings . 

CANHC^GRAM. i^ewsletter. Caiifofnia Association for Neurologically 
Handicapped Children, P.O. Box 4088, Los Angelfes Calif orhia 90051. 

Includes section on films anS audiovisual aids in each tissue. 
. CANHC can also provide , additional inforn^ation about audiovisual 
* ^ materials. , . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Catalog of Audio-Visual Aids for Counselor Training in Mental Retardation 
, and Emotional Disability . The Devereux Foundation, Devon, Pennsylvania 
19333. . • * ^ \ ' 

, • , * ^ 

Contains annotated listing erf audiovisual materials 'appropriate 
for use in university couns^or^^trainingjrograms and agency in- 
sexvice training programs preparing. staff to work with jbentally 
and/or emotionalty handicapped persons. 

^ Catalog of Captioned Films for the Deaf (Educational Films) . The 
^Educational Media Distribution Center, 5034 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. , 

Washington, DvC. 20016. . '"^ . • 

Provides annotated listing of educationa'l films available through 
Media Services and Captioned »Films , Bure'au of. Education for the . 
Handicapp^ed; contains both subject and alphabetical title sections. ^ 
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Challenge.' American Alliance for Health, Physical' Education, and 
Recreation, i201 16th Street, N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036, ; 

Bimonthly* news letter deals witb health education, physical 
education,' camping, outdoor education, sports/^athletics , 
dande^ perceptual-motor development , ,aquatic3/swimming, and 
related areas Jor impaired, disabled, and handicapped partici-. 
pants with special emphasis on programs and activities. for 
mentally Retarded persons; includes annotations of films and' 
other avudiovifeual materials. ^ . j, 

Directory, of' Fj^ms, ^Slides,' Audiotapes and Records on Minimal 
Brain-Injured and Related Areas . Canadian Association for Children 
with Learning Disabilities, Suite 318, 88 Eglinton Avenue, East, 
Toronto, 'Canada, $1.00. ^ ' ' . * 

Compilation is continuously updated by yolunteers whQ search 
available audiovisual materials.' f ^ * 

Directory of Films to Understand , Help, end Teach Individuals 

With Learning DJLsabilities. California Association for Neurologically 

Handicapped Children, P. 0. Box 4088, Los Angeles^Palifornia 90051. 

* Contains summaries of films and other audiovisual materials 
dealing with learning disabilities; provides several indexes 
and listings of sources from which films and related materials 
can be- obtained. — 

Educators Guide to Free Films ^ Educators Progress Service, Inc., 
Randolph, Wisconsin 53956. 

Contaitis film descriptions by title and subject indexes. 
Many films- rented to schools by other agencies are free from 
sources listed in this.guide. Listings are updated annually ^ 
to include new materials, guide to Free Filmstrips and Guide 
to Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Materials are 
.also available through this service. ^ 

Film Catalog . Georgia Department of Public Health, 47 Trinity Avenue, 
S.W. , Atlanta, Georgia 30334. ^ 

V 4 

^a^alog of free health films includes a section on mental health 
and mental retardation. 

Films Abput Blindness . American Foundatiqn for the Blind, 15 West 
16th* Street,. New York, New York 10011. 

Lists films available from American Foundation for the Blind , 
dealing with blindness and visual impairments. 

* ' ' • • ' * " 

Films and Public Service Announcements from Special O^ympicfe . 
Special Olympics, Inc., 1701 K Street, N.W, Suite. 203, Washington-, 
D*C* 20006. ' , * w ^ 

^ Lists various matetials to interpret and promote Special Olympics 
'J programs and activities. 
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Intei^national Rehabilitation Film Review Catalogue. Film Review 
Editor, IRF Library, /20 West 40th Street, New York, New York 10018. 

Lists films on r^abilitation from all over the world alphabetically 
y. title and disability; new reviews are sent to^ users^ three times 
^per year,. 

Mental Retardation /Film List, Division of Mental Retardation, Social 
and Rehabilitation/ Service, National Medical 'Audiovisual. Center j U.S. 
Department of Healit-h, '"Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

• / , ' r , • 

Resource listing of selected audiovisual materials for use in inental 
retardation education programs. Films ^f or use by the general public 

^ are grouped under heading of noriprof es^slonal and include nature, ^ • 
causes, general 'treatment, and picevention of mental retardation. 

. Other films dealing with specific aspect's of diagnosis, clinical 
treatment, rehabilitation, apd control are listed lif the professional 
section. Films are listed alphabetically in the descriptive sections 
in the title index. 

Mental 'Retardation Films . Parsons State Hospital and Training Center, 
26£)1 Gabriel, Parens, Kansas ^'67357. 

Listing of 16 mmV£ 41ms^^ ,gtrmfental retardation is an outgrowth of 
the Iriternational Film Festi^l on Mental Retardation. Each film 
was .checked to determine its .d^ect relationship to the field of 
mental retardation so as to ^J.ir\ina^e films dealing with subjects 
peri*pheral to the field 

National Audiovisual Center . National Archives, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
8th StreetMN.W. , Washington, D.C. 20004. ' 

Operates search service to locate source of distribution for any 
film when title is "pro^vided . ^ 

Psychological Ciqema Register — Films in the Behavioral Sciences , 
Audiovisual Service, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
'Park, Pennsylvania 16802. • * ' • . 

Includes listings of films re-lajted to psychological and/or 
emotional development of impaired, disabled, or handicapped 
individuals. ' ^ . ^ 

The Recycled Junk Playground Catalogue . Playground Clearing House, Inc 
26 "Buckwalter Ro'ad, Phoenixville , Pennsylvania 19460. 

Provides information specifically about films and slide programs 
showing how different Localities have utilized total community ♦ 
efforts to develop arid build appealing playgrounds with educational 
and developmental values without^ losing elements of fun and^challeng 
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Selected Mental Health Audiovisuals , National Institute of Mental 
Health, 56^00 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Maryland 20852. 
I 

Contains summaries of audiovisual materials related to mental 
health; subject headings are arranged in alphabetical order with 
title, distributor informatipn, and related data. 
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, Academic Achieveinent-46 , 5 5% 5 7, 6 6, 67, 

76,80,90, 92,97, 100^11-0 (see also 

Eiiucation) ' 
Activities of Daily Living-152,166, 

191- < ' ^ 

Adapted Physical Education-248 ,249 ; 

261 (see alsp Physical Education) 
Adaptive Behavfor-162, 169, 181,226 
Adolescent s-137 , 186 , 1B7 
Adults-127,147,148,l$7,170,183,207, 

210,225 
Advocates- 2 70 

Aei5pbics-258 ^(see also Physical 

^Fitness, Roadwork) ~ ' 
Altered Consciousness-181 
Ainp'Stees^9^7ITO7X5^ 

229V243, 244,272, 289, 303 
Aquat ics-1 , 19 , 44 ^97 ^ 99 , 1 30 , 165 , 

166,247,298 (see also Water Play) 
Architectural Barriers-124,275 
Art-140,146 ,151, 157, 159, 185 ,?15 , 

218,221,251 
'^,Arthritis-244 
Arts/Craft s-r, la, 93 ,108 , 132 , 144 , 

155, 166., 197, 284, 294, / 
Art Therapy-1^5 / 
Assembly Program- 6 
Athletics (General)-41, 43,235, 288, 

(see also Paralympics^ Special 

Olympics, World Games for the Deaf) 
Autism-53,160,192,283,310 (see also 

Emotionally Disturbed) 

Back Problems-303 (see ^Iso Scoliosis) 
Ball. Activities-9,12,13,i5,61,87j,171 
Basketball-1,41 - 5» 

Birth Def ects-42 , b%\ 129 , 231 , 242 , 244 ,274 
Blind (see Visually Impaired) ^. 
Bobath Method-296 ^ 
Bowling-43. ' ■ ^'""^ 

.Brain Injure^/ Damaged-182,197,214,230,^ 
269 ' ' • 

Camping-18, 19,22, 47,66, 67,71,80,^ 
10L<105 ,1 07,137,149,150,155,175, 
200,216,237,290 
Cardiac Conditions-303 
Cerebfal Palsied--56,120 , 160, 165 



J.79, 190,207,213,215,243,246 
306 
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Circuit Training-26 

"Community Programs/ Servlces-126 , 12 7., 
^ 138,148,170,210 . • " 

Core/Correlated (see Academic 
Achievement) 

Creative Movement (see Dance, Move- 
ment,' Rhythms) 

Dance-4,17,24,30,*51,53,56,134,154,. 
163,185,209,213,218,221,313, (see 
also Movement, Rhythmic Activiy^res] 
'Dance Therapy-209,219 ^ ' * 

Daycare-138 (see also Preschool) 
Deaf (see Hearing "Impaired) " > 
Deaf-Blind-144 , 152 , 153 , 204 , 307 ,308, 

309 ^ 

Developmental Center^ 138 
Developmental Disabili\ies-164,225^. N 
'243,246 (see also Autism, Epileptics, 
Mentally Retarded) * 
Diving (see Aquatics) ^ ^' 

Down'sf^ndrone-129,147,191 (see also 

Mentally Retarded) ' 
Drama/Dramat ic Play-156 , 163 , 185 , 218, 
, 234,257 

- driver Educatiort'-158,253,254,272,291 
Dual Activities-167 (see also Indi- 
* vidual Activities, Team Activities) 

Education-124,128,i37,142,145,160,200, 
201,20^,204,276,281 (see also Academic 
Achievement) 

Educationally Handicapped-9 , 16, 90 , 110, 
118,121,197 (see also Learning ^ 

. Disabilities) 

Emotionally Disturbed-20, 53, 90^101, 
. 137,1^0,165,178,209,218,219,269,284, 
• 301,310 (see also Autism) ' - . 
Employment-124 < 
Epileptics-261 

Equestrian Activities (see Horseback 
Riding) 

Equipment-3 , 5 , 11 , 72 , 82 , 114 , 124 , 126 , 
,^68, 188, 2b8, 238, 288 (pee also 
Improvised ^Equipment /Innovative 
^ Methods) 

Evaluation-23, 77, 78, 79180,169, 279 , . 
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Foot Dtsorders-306', , 
Floor Hockey-1 , 38 , 44 , 180 , 189 * (see 
^Iso Special Olympics) 
• ^* 

Games-143 
Grooming-183 

Growth/Development-14 , 104 , 119 , 143 , 

151,160,280 * ^ 
Gynmasti^s-l 



Health-177,183,280' 
'Hearing Impaired-56,119,150, 

152,154,213,230,268,299,301/311 

Hemaplegics-243,272 
*Hip Disorders-306,' 

Hockey-311 

Horseback Riding-161 
Hospitals-245,269 
Housing-124 
Hyperactivity-187 ,265 

Ice Skating-26a,311 ^ ' 
Improvised Equipment/ Innovative, 

Methods-3 A%23\ 26 , 28 , 3 3 , 35 , 45 , 

50,58,67,74 J6, 102,103 (see al^o 

Equipment)- 
Individual Activities -12 8 , 167 , 168 
' /see also'I)ual Activites, Team ^ 

Activities) 
Infant StimulatioTi-164, 169,222 (see 

^Iso Preschool) ^ 
In-Service Training— 22 , 25, 32,4?, 

54;56,71,72,104,107,123 (see alsoj^ 

Professional Preparation) . J\ 
antegratiou Into Regul^ Programs/ 
. 55, 67, 71, 127, 147, 178,195, 210, (f55, 

226,235,24^,250,256,259,264,281, 

285,286,304,307,310,312 

Karate-206 . 

Learning Disabili t ies— 16 , 19,64,118, 

121-, 1^0., 162 , 182 , 184 , 186 , 192 , 193 , 197 , 
• 199,203,224,247,252,255,293,301, 
308 (see also* Educationally' 
Handicapped) 
''Legislation-124 (see Right to . 

^ • Education) 

Lefsure Counseling-286 

Lifetime Sports- 1*28, 167 * 

Lind Climbep-208 



Mainstreaming (see Integration Into 

, Regular Programs) * 

Manipulative Skilis-13,94 

Mentally Retarded-1, 3 ,6,8,10^15,18,20,23, ^ 
26,27,^32,33,38,41,43,44,47,48,50,56,66, 
67, 71, 72, 74, 76; 77, 78^83, 85, 86, 88, 93,'94», 
95,97,100,105,107,108,1.09,111,123,127, 
238',141, 148, 160, 165, 1705:17.6 a80 ,182, 
183M85',i89,191,193,210,213,215,218,222, 
' 22'3,224,225,230,23a,243,246J247,255,^256», 
259,264,269,270,273,276,277,282^296,308 
(see also Down's Syndrone, Severely/ 
Prof oundly<Mentally Retarded) 

Methods (sea/lmproVised Equipment /Innovative 
Methods) f \ 
^Motivatidn-125,211 

Motor Activities/Skills-3,ll,13,19,a2,33,35, 
78,84,94,103,153,160,164^.169,171,172,197, 
'203',' 231 y iei ,»265 ,294 (see also^ Perceptual- 
Motor Activities/Training) * . . • 

Movement-2,4,5,7,13,17,24-,29,30,34.,36,37,48, 
49,51,53,56,57,58,59,60,61,62,63,64,65,94, 
96,97,103,120,128,134,142,144,150,1^3,180, 
187,202,213,217,218,219,220;'265,30&,3l2i 
313 (see also^^^J^ce; Rhythmic Activities) 

Multiple HandTcapped-20^67,85,166,190,209, 
243,247,271,279,284,308,310 

Muscular Pystrophy-120,247 ,306 , ^ . 

Music-98,100,149,166,185,192,196,2'15,217,218^ 
220,221,244,255 < 

Music Therapy-^160,185,220 ^ 

. Nature Study-149,155 ^ . 

- Neurological^Ly Handicapped (see Brain Injure<}/ 
Damaged, Learning Disabilities) v * 
^^eurological 0rgani2ation-67 , 77,81,86 
Nutrition-177 

Occupat ional Therapy-164 , 195 ,^43 , 254, 267 , 302 , 

303 ' • , 

Optoraetry-232 

Orthopedically ftendicapped (see Physically 

Handicapped) \ 
Outd oor Education (see Camping) 

ParacJ^ite Activi*^ies-4b 
Paralympics-69, 70,190,240 
Paraplegics-229,^40,272,292,295 
Parents-1^,22,25\43, 54, 66, 104^129, 138, 147, 160, 
162,164,1-68,194,198,222,231,252,256,264,271, 
. 278,282,293,304,308,312 
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Perceptual Motor Activities/ ^' 
Trairiing-3,1J,12,19,58,62,65, 
67, 73, 77, 81, 8Z,86, 87^91, 92, 
^97,104,135,164,166,171,172, 
* 176il84,243,265,'^294,296 '(se? , 

also Motor Acti^ties/Skills, 
. Visual Percepti^) ' * • 

Perthes Disease-247 

Physical Activities-126,r44,173, ' 
180,193,194,204,226,238,249, 
261,299, 30l-,308, 310 

Physical Development -9 n 

Physical Development Xlinic-25, 
67', 81,168 

Physical Education-5, 6,23,26,32,33, 
45;50, 59, 67, 72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 81, 
84 ,M , 102 ,114 , 124 , 128 , 144 , 145 , 155 , 
233,250,265,288,312 (see also 
Adapted Physical Education) 

Physical ' Fitness-7 , 13T26 , 33 , 50 , 64 , 
74,75,76,79,88,114,122,126,128,130, 
.166 , 167 , 1-97, 233 , 258 , 288 

Physical Therapy-31 , 39 , 152 , 161 , 2 43 , 
253,267,2/71,303 




Recreation-1^^,28^54, 71,75, 78,80, 

85, 102, f^, 124, 127, 123,129, 145, 
o 147, 160, 161, 1616, 167, 170M73, 174, 
. 178,17*9,190,191,194,198^200,204, 

206, 225, 226, 2,31,233, 235^236, 238, 

245,23'2,?7A,276,278,283<l84,285,288, 

289, 301,305,307 ^308'<see^ also 

Th^rapeuj4c Recreation) 
•Recreation Cehters-20,67,170 
l» Rehabdlitation-42,ia5,l6a,164,174,204, 

206,231,253,254,267,271,189,302,303 

(see alscoLTherapy), 
^ Reinf orcement-182 
Research- 67 , 7*., 78,86 
Residential fii&nters/Facilities-21, 

23, 67, ^^ra9, ill, 127 
Rest-177 ' ' . ' 
Rhythmic Aetivities-34,106,149,166, 

192,259,313 (see'^also Dance, Move^ 

mfent) 

^ Righto t<S Education-281 (see alsi) 

Legislation^ ^ - . 
^oadwork-88 (see ^ also Aerobics, 
7 Physical Fit^iess) 
.Rope Activities-9,13,52;61,89 ^ ' 



Phys icalXy Hand icapped-5 , 8 , 20 , 4 2 , 43 , 
54,56,99,102,119,129,133,158,160,165, 
175,190, 205, 206,207,23.3,218,222:226, Safety-260,298 ' ' - 

23O,247,250,267,272;284,290,296,299,^ * Sai^,.Play-149 ' 

301>.30l ^ \ f^coIlqsis7263 (see also Back Problems) 

Play-14, 102, 143, 144, 149, 15^, 162, 164, 166, ScDuts'-23b,264 ^ - ' - 

17X,178, 180, 191, 195, 208, 222, 231, 234, 237 T 
' 239,2*45,246,257,260,278,283,294,299,301, 

• 310 

Playgrounds-15, 68, 12;, 173,239, 246^271, 
.310 ^ ^ 

Play Therapy-I60,173,222,2'85 ' * 
-P.reschool-I135,140,141,143,149,151,156,159, 

* 164,178, 192, 193, 195, 203, 221, 224^,234,237, Social Activit.ies/Programs-164, 166,170, 
239,251,257,260,262,266,274,278,283,296, 207,235 



Sensorimotor ActjLvit'ies/Training (see ^ 
Percep^tual-Motor Aqtivittes/Training) % 
SeverelyVProfotin4.1y Mentally Retarded- 

166,333,287,304 
S ex Edu cat i on^2 Q7 , 3 1 4 
Sheltered Workshops-3 , 138-, 147 , 1?0 
Skiin|-l36 , 212 , 2^8,9 , 311 



297^^ (see also Daycare Preschool-*Inf ant 

Stimulation) 
Professional Prepatat ion-25 , 31 , 32^ 39 , 48 , 

54,56,67,72,81,104,107,123 (see also 
' In-Service Traininrg) 

Quadr iplegics-229 , 253 , 254 , 272 

Range of Motion Exercises-241 



.Softball-43' ' 

Special Education-^141, 187 ,^224,228, 239, 
. 243,260,262,267,278,281,286,293,299, 
' 312. ^ . , 

Special Olympics-1,8,27,38,44,83,109, 
180,189,223, 238, 273, 277, 282 / 

Spina Bifida-129,160,242,247 ' - 3^ 
. Spinal Cbtd ,Injuries-160,190 

Stegel Activitie§-9,ri5 

Stick Dance (see Tinikting) 

Swimming (sefe Aquatics) 
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Team AQtivities-128 , 167 (s0e also Dual 
' Activities* Individual Activities) 
Therapeutic Recreation-267 ,286 (see also 

Recreation) 
Therapy-137 , 160 , 161 , 178 , 185 , 209 ,219 ,269 , 

284,289,310 (see also Rehabilitation) 
Tinikling/Stick Dance-106 
Tire Activities-37 

Tr^ck and Field-1 ,8 ,44 ^ ' ^ 

Trampoline- 9, -16 6 
• Transportation-124 * 
Traumatic Injuries- 139 *k 
Tumbling-32,112,113 

Visually Impaired-56,75,119,131,136, 
141,145,174,190,212,213,227,230, 
235,236,243,268,299,300,310,314 
NVisual Perception-73,116,117,184, 

^232,293,294 (see also Perceptual- 
Motor Activities/Training") 

Volleyball-96 

Volunteers-129^161,213,216,22,228, 
, 270,274,305 

Water Play-149,297 (see also Aquatics) 
Wheelchair Actdvities/Sparts-69 , 

70,10^2,190,229,285,292 
World Games For the Dea£-268,311 (see 
. also Hearing Impaired) 
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